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THE COURSE IN RECREATIONAL READING 
IN BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


WILLIAM STANLEY HOOLE 


NE of the criticisms often directed toward college ad- 
ministrators is their inability to provide sufficient 
“leisure” or “recreational” reading facilities for the 
student during his four years on the campus. This deficiency 
is generally less a fault of executives or librarians than it is an 
inadequacy in the budget. As has been pointed out, however, 
“numerous institutions” have made efforts “‘to provide facilities 
and opportunities for reading beyond what students ordinariiy 
might be expected to do,” by maintaining browsing or special 
reading rooms." Relatively few colleges up to the present time 
have included regular classes in reading in their curriculums;? 
so few, in fact, that the credit-giving course in recreational 
reading now offered in Birmingham-Southern College, a four- 
*Leon Carnovsky and Hazel A. Johnson, “Recreational reading of graduate stu- 


dents,” Yournal of higher education, V1I (January, 1936), 7; see also W. H. Cowley, “A 
pioneering college library,” idid. (February, 1936), 83. 


2 Notable among these are Trinity and Rollins, the former having offered a reading 
course in 1925, and the latter having established in the same year a “department of 
books” with courses in reading in American and English literature, history of the book, 
and literary personalities. See H. T. Costello, “‘A list of books for a college student’s 
reading,” Trinity College bulletin, XXV (April, 1928), 3-4; and Edwin Osgood Grover, 
“The fun of professing books,” English journal, XXIII (April, 1934), 324-27. 
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year liberal arts college of approximately eight hundred students 
may be said to bear the earmarks of pioneering in the field.* 

It is perhaps axiomatic to state that the recreational reading 
course in Birmingham-Southern College was inaugurated be- 
cause there was ample evidence of a distinct need for it. The 
pioneering mind of President Guy E. Snavely had long fore- 
seen this need, and he was keenly desirous of giving students 
greater opportunities for closer contacts with books which lead 
to broader cultural improvement. 

Not unlike teachers all over the country, the writer, upon 
asking students why more reading “for leisure” was not done, 
invariably received the reply that after collateral, parallel, or 
otherwise required reading had been done there was no time 
left for ‘‘free” reading. The necessity was then realized for an 
attractive recreational reading program to which students 
could turn without impairment to their regular-line courses. 
But, after thorough consideration, it was seen that unless the 
course carried that inevitable bugaboo, credit, not much had 
been gained; and, paradoxically, it was also obvious that, if 
credit were given the class would lose some of that delightful 
flavor which abides in the name “recreational.’’* Ultimately, 
the class was offered and listed in the catalog as a two-hour, 
two-credit course per semester, or a four-hour, four-credit 
course for the year. Although the class was included in the 
curriculum under the English department, it was thought advis- 
able by the president and the instructor to allow each student 
who successfully completed the work the privilege of receiving 
credit for it in his major or chosen field.‘ 

3 Tommie Dora Barker, Libraries of the South: a report on developments, 1930-1935 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1936), p. 67. 

4 The writer still recognizes this feature of the plan as being unsettled. If the course 
is purely recreational, no credit should be given and no requirements exacted; on the 
contrary, if credit is given, certain rules, simple though they be, must be adhered to, 
and “recreational” becomes something of an anomaly. Suffice it to say that in this 
instance, as in others, the reader must decide for himself the merits or demerits of the 
plan and its several provoking entanglements. 


5 For example, a student majoring in history could, with permission and assist- 
ance from his major professor, receive credit in that department. It must be said in all 
fairness, however, that only one student during the year elected to receive credit in any 
department other than that in which the course was listed. 
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The “List of books in the recreational reading room’’ was 
compiled by the writer after a careful study of similar lists 
furnished by other colleges and universities. From these were 
selected representative volumes in various fields; and a number 
of books having a special regional appeal and newly published 
works were added. Copies of the composite list were then sent, 
with questionnaires, to seventy-five similar colleges within a 
radius of a thousand miles.’ Sixty-five replies were received, 
95 per cent of which were surprisingly favorable. The 5 per 
cent invariably expressed their opinions by stating objections 
to one or two books and suggesting others to replace them. 
After a few of the suggestions had been incorporated, the list 
contained 298 titles (301 books), divided into nonfiction, fic- 
tion, drama, and poetry. The proportions were as follows: 


Number of 
: Books Percentage 
eee 137 45.97 
eee 1ol 33.89 
er eee 33. —«11.08 
lpia cca law wan 27 9.06 


The books, arranged in alphabetical order by author, were 
placed on separate marked shelves within the browsing room 
of the library. Mimeographed copies of the list were made 
available to students in the hope that they would use them as 
guides in building up private libraries or in independent 
reading.* 


®Leon Carnovsky, 4 list of books in the International House Library (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1933); Amy Hemingway Jones, International Mind Alcove list 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1934); Mary Elizabeth 
Foster, 7000 books for the senior high school library (Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1935); Wilfred B. Shaw, Alumni reading lists, University of Michigan (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 1931; 1934); Florence Milner, The Farnsworth Room 
in the Harvard Library (Cambridge, 1931); Lucile P. Morrison (ed.), “An introduc- 
tion to the world of books,” Scripps College bulletin, VIII, No. 4 (1934); H. T. 
Costello, op. cit.; Marion Horton (ed.), Buying list of books for small libraries (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1935); Booklist books; a selection, 1932 (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1933). 

7 Local faculty members also co-operated by checking the titles in their respective 
fields. 

® It should be mentioned here that in no way were the books on the recreational 


shelves isolated from the student body at large or from the faculty; both were invited 
to use them freely, as they would any section of the library. In many cases duplicate 
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When the class was opened in the fall of 1935, only ten students 
(7 women; 3 men) registered. At the first meeting the instructor 
announced in detail the general purposes of the course, empha- 
sized its uniqueness and its experimental elements in educational 
circles, and solicited suggestions from the students. It was 
agreed, finally, that (1) because the course was “recreational,” 
no specified number of books should be required beyond that 
stipulated in Number 3 (see below); (2) classroom discussions 
were to be rendered as informal as possible, each person having 
the undeniable right of free speech at all times; (3) each student 
was to submit to the instructor a written criticism (not a mere 
sketch of plot, but a thoughtful interpretation) of at least 
fifteen books during the semester (18 weeks), though, of course, 
he had the privilege of reading as many more as he chose, with- 
out making written reports; (4) oral discussions of books not 
criticized in writing were to be offered regularly so that the 
class could receive the benefit of all reading done by all mem- 
bers; (5) a separate reader’s card showing the number of books 
read during the semester was to be kept for each student;? 
all written reports were to be examined, filed, and returned 
at the end of the semester by the instructor;'° (6) grades were to 
be based on a combination of (a) the number and quality of 
written criticisms submitted, (4) number and quality of oral 
reports and the willingness of the student to offer oral criti- 
cisms, (¢) ability to bring into discussions interpretations 
gained from reading of books not on the list, but encouraged 
by it, and (d) general attitude towards the work as a whole; 


copies of the books could be obtained from the general stacks, thus making it possi- 
ble for a student to use the list as a guide without being obliged to withdraw books 
from the recreational reading room. Furthermore, it was made clear that auditors 
would be welcomed in the class—a feature which proved popular throughout the year, 
visitors frequently entering into the classroom discussions. 


9 Readers’ cards were also kept for nonclass members using the recreational section. 


10 Many of the better criticisms were read to the class from time to time, thus greatly 
enlivening discussions by bringing out conflicting opinions. At times the “arguments” 
waxed so eloquent as to prohibit dismissal until long after the period had ended. On 
several occasions the discussions were either carried over until the next meeting, or the 
class was invited into the instructor’s private office for continuance. 
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(7) and, finally, there were to be no formal tests, quizzes, or 
examinations."* 

At frequent intervals during the semester checks were made 
on individual reading in progress by means of personal confer- 
ences and readers’ cards, and at the end of the semester com- 
posite figures were compiled. It was found that the ten students 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF WITHDRAWALS AND REports 
First SEMESTER 




















Withdrawals Written Criticisms 
Women: 
a.. 22 8 
a 22 14 
ea en 23 14 
d 23 12 
e 24 16 
f 24 16 
g 52 16 
190 (Av. 27.14) 96 (Av. 13.71) 
Men 
A 29 17 
i : 31 25 
J 26 17 
86 (Av. 28.66) 59 (Av. 19.66) 
Total 276 (Av. 27.60) 155 (Av. 15.50)* 








* In addition to the 155, 13 reports were received as “make-up” work 
for absences. These are not included in the totals 


had withdrawn a total of 276 books, an average of 27.60 each.” 
Of this number the seven women were responsible for 190 
27.14 each), and the three men for 86 (28.66 each). One hun- 


It was the writer's wish to give no grades other than “Pass” or “Fail.” However, 
because the college grading is based on the “Honor points” system, the dean’s office 
required the conventional rating of students’ work. Throughout the year emphasis 
was directed toward reading and, as much as possible, away from grades. 


2 It is obvious that in this work, as in library statistics in general, a withdrawal does 
not necessarily mean a book read. In this particular instance, however, a rather strict 
surveillance was maintained, and it is believed that it is a fair estimate to state that 
approximately 90 per cent of books withdrawn were actually read. 
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dred and fifty-five written criticisms had been submitted, an 
average of 15.50 each (13.71 each for the women; 19.66 for 


TABLE 2 


Types or Booxs WitrHprawn, First SEMESTER 



































Crass Memsers (10) NonmemBers (133) Torat Reavers (143) 

Tyre 
Withdrawals} Percentage Withdrawals | Percentage | Withdrawals Percentage 
Fiction. ... 163 59.06 145 45.45 308 51.76 
Nonfiction. . 86 31.15 131 41.07 217 36.47 
Drama..... 15 5.44 15 4.70 jo 5.04 
Poetry. .... 12 4-35 28 8.78 40 6.73 
Total 276 100 319 100 595 100 

TABLE 3 


Wrrxprawat or Most Poputar Tit es, First SEMESTER 








Author and Title | Women 


| 
Total 





Anderson, Winesburg, O...... 
Hilton, Goodbye, Mr. Chips. 
Hilton, Lost horizon...... 
Seabrook, Asylum. 
Kallet and Schlink, 200,000,000 ) guines 


pigs. ee 


Wilder, Heaven's my ‘destination 
Crane, The red badge of courage 
Hergesheimer, Lay Anthony 

Rylee, Deep dark river. . ; 
Masters, Spoon River anthology 
Johnson, Now in November... 

Abbe, J photograph Russia 

Abingdon, Sti/l more boners 
Cason, Ninety degrees in the shade.... 
Kent, N dy E 
Y eats-Brown, Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
Gale, Papa La Fleur.... 
Ww urfel, Forty days of Musa- Dagh.. 
Sayers, Omnibus of crime 


Howard and DeKruif, Yellow 7 Jack... 


an A WwW 


| 
| 
| 


WwW NF NWHONWA DS ED SD 











nw nn 
~I @ oO oO 


Om We DONRD se & OD mw =m me Dh 


~~ rr hhr Ph heEMAMAAN AA 








the men), though separately the numbers of submitted papers 
varied from 8 to 25. The figures for each student for the first 


semester are given in Table 1. 

















Inasmuch as students had absolute freedom in selecting 
books, it is interesting to note their preferences as to types 


TABLE 4 
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ANALYsIs OF WITHDRAWALS AND REPorRTS 


SECOND SEMESTER 





























Withdrawals Written Criticisms 
Women: 
a* 26 10 
b 35 16 
¢ 40 24 
a* 22 II 
e 20 13 
- 20 15 
g 24 17 
A 21 17 
i 24 16 
j 27 22 
k 21 14 
l 26 1S 
m 31 24 
_P 27 13 
0 28 21 
398 (Av. 26.53) 248 (Av. 16.53) 
Men 
p..- 24 12 
ere 32 27 
Piva 15 12 
s* 30 29 
Baa 26 12 
ui... ; 29 13 
156 (Av. 26.00) 105 (Av. 17.50) 
2e08..ss 554 (Av. 26.38) 353 (Av. 16.80)f 











* Starred names are those students who were in the class both semes- 


ters 


t In addition there were 28 written reports handed in as “make-up” 


work for absences; they are not included here. 


and titles. Fiction led in popularity with both the class mem- 
bers and the 133 nonmembers who used the section during the 
first semester. Table 2 indicates the popularity of the four 
types of material read, while Table 3 lists the twenty most 
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popular titles, giving the number of times each title was with- 
drawn. 

During the second semester no changes were made in the 
policies of the course, although the enrolment increased more 
than 100 per cent to 21 students (15 women; 6 men). Statistics 
for the second semester are tabulated in Tables 4, 5, and 6. 

Composite figures for the year (two semesters) perhaps reveal 
more useful data. During this time the thirty-one registered 
students withdrew a total of 830 books, averaging 53.98 (27.60 
+ 26.38) each, and submitted 508 written criticisms for an 


TABLE 5 


Types oF Books WitHpRAWN, SECOND SEMESTER 

















Crass Mempears (21) NonmempBers (127) Tora Reapers (148) 
Type ss l — 
Withdrawals | Percentage | Withdrawals| Percentage | Withdraw als | Percentage 
Fiction. ..... 287 §1.81 177 50.57 464 51.33 
Nonfiction. . . 176 31.78 134 38.29 310 34.30 
Drama...... 55 9.91 18 §.14 73 8.07 
oe 36 6.50 21 6.00 57 6.30 
‘Fetal... 554 100 350 100 904 100 




















average of 32.30 (15.50 + 16.80) each. When the group is 
divided by sexes, the men led in average number of papers, 
37-16 (19.66 + 17.50), as compared with 30.24 (13.71 + 16.53) 
for the women."? Over 54 per cent of all books withdrawn by 
class members were fiction, while fiction and nonfiction were 
more nearly balanced among the 260 nonmembers who used 
the section during the year. Tables 7 and 8 represent the com- 
posite statistics for the year. 

Many conclusions might be drawn from these summaries. 
Most obvious perhaps is the decided preference (according to 
the composite chart) of the group for fiction; also it will be 
observed that fourteen (70 per cent) of the twenty titles given 


"3 The average number of withdrawals and reports submitted by the six students 
who were in the class both semesters was 51.16 (25.50 + 25.66) and 33.82 (15.66 + 
18.16), respectively, as compared with 60.09 (30.76 + 29.33) and 31.49 (15.23 + 
16.26) for the twenty-one students who took the course only one semester. 
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TABLE 6 


Wirxprawat or Most Poputar Tit.es, Seconp SEMESTER 
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Author and Title 


Women 


Men 


Total 





Wilder, Heaven’s my destination.... 

Hilton, Goodbye, Mr. Chips 

Hilton, Lest horizon. . . 

Brittain, Testament of youth 

Caldwell, God’s little acre. ae 

Crane, The red badge of courage....... 

Hemingway, Farewell to arms. 

Rylee, Deep dark river 

Cressey, Taxi-dance hall 

Ilin, New Russia’s primer 

Johnson, Now in November. . 

Lawrence, Sons and lovers. 

Hitler, My battle 

Seabrook, 4sylum 

Dreiser, Jennie Gerhardt 

Herbert, Holy deadlock 

Kallet and Schlink, 700,000,000 guinea 
pigs... = 

Anderson, # ‘inesburg, cs ree 

Butler, The way of all flesh... . 

Heyward, Peter Ashley 

Hutchinson, [/ winter comes 

Macaulay, Told by an idiot. . 

Stong, State Fair 

Wilde, The picture of Dorian Gray. 

Wolfe, Look homeward, Angel... 

Crothers, When ladies meet. . 

Franken, Another language 

O'Neill, Selected plays - 

Dickinson, Complete poems......... 

Eliot, Poems, 1909-1925 
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TABLE 7 


Types oF Booxs WITHDRAWN THROUGHOUT SCHOOL YEAR 








Tyre 


Crass Mempens (31) 


NonmemBers (260) 


Torat Reapers (291) 





Withdrawals | Percentage | Withdrawals| Percentage 


Withdrawals 


Percentage 





Fiction. 


Nonfiction. . 


Drama. . 


Puetty...... 


Total.... 


450 
262 
70 
48 


54.21 
31.57 
8.44 
5.78 


322 
265 
33 
49 


48.13 
39.62 
4-93 
7-32 


772 
§27 
103 

97 


$1.50 
35.16 
6.87 
6.47 
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100 


669 








100 


1499 








100 
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below are of this type. Next is the division by sexes: although 
the women withdrew, on the average, more books during the 
year than the men, the latter led considerably in number of 
written papers. Of the most popular titles three (Nos. 4, 12, 
and 20) are definitely sectional in tone; and at least eight 


TABLE 8 


WITHDRAWAL OF Twenty Most Poputar TITLES 
THROUGHOUT SCHOOL YEAR 











Author and Title Women Men Total 
1. Hilton, Goodbye, Mr. Chips..... 14 4 18 
2. Hilton, Lost horizon... ; 12 5 17 
3. Wilder, Heaven’s my destination 10 6 16 
4- Rylee, Deep dark river. . ; 10 3 13 
5. Crane, The red badge of courage 10 3 13 
6. Seabrook, Asylum. ...... : 9 4 13 
7. Anderson, Winesburg, O. ea II 2 13 
8. Johnson, Now in November : 12 ° 12 
9. Kallet and Schlink, 700,000,000 
guinea pigs... Raaotiia 6 5 I! 
10. Brittain, Testament of youth. 8 I 9 
11. Hemingway, Farewell to arms 6 2 8 
12. Caldwell, God’s little acre 6 2 8 
13. Lawrence, Sons and lovers 7 ° 7 
14. Ilin, New Russia’s primer 6 1 7 
15. Cressey, Taxi-dance hall. 6 I 7 
16. Hitler, My dattle... 4 2 6 
7. Dreiser, Jennie Gerhardt. . 5 I 6 
18. Herbert, Holy deadlock. . . 4 2 6 
19. Butler, The way of all flesh 2 3 5 
20. Heyward, Peter Ashley.......... 4 I 5 














(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 12, and 14) are generally conceded to be 
relatively “short” books. Drama and poetry are conspicuous 
by their absence only. In general the same proportions hold 
true for the nonmembers, although their preferences show a 
slightly more decided leaning toward nonfiction and poetry. 
The preference for fiction may be said to be almost equally 
divided between the sexes. The total withdrawals for the year 
by all readers (1,499) represents a turnover of five times for 
each of the 298 books on the list. 
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The statistics here listed give but a meager analysis of the 
possibilities involved in a recreational reading course. From 
these figures it may be seen, however, that students are inter- 
ested in reading beyond what is commonly required of them 
in college classes, even though the scheme employed be sugar- 
coated with “credit.” The fact alone that the majority of books 
preferred are not those which would ordinarily be read in 
regular courses indicates in a measure the necessity for this 
new trend in learning. It may be argued rightly that the value 
of the work is somewhat diminished by the limited number of 
students to which it appeals; yet the 830 books used by 31 
class members and the 669 used by 260 others (a total of 291, 
or more than 36 per cent, theoretically, of the entire student 
body), certainly speaks for the value of such an endeavor. 
Perhaps it will be well to remind the reader that in a very 
limited number of regular college classes of any kind is a yearly 
average of 32.35 carefully written book reports per student 
maintained. In the opinion of some this feature alone would 
entitle the course to a place in the curriculum. 

The writer, of course, realizes the several imperfections of 
his plan, imperfections which only time and labor can remove. 
One of these is the rather unsatisfactory system of grading; 
another, the constant and necessary revisions of the reading 
list; and a third, the broadening of the scheme so as to reach 
larger and larger proportions of the student body; and there 
are more. As a matter of fact, the modus operandi has been 
left flexible, and there is no reason to suppose that changes will 
not be made from time to time. After a year’s experience, how- 
ever, the instructor firmly believes that the course has justified 
its existence, and plans for another year, with increased enrol- 
ment, are already in progress. 

Broadly speaking, the experiment has been a contributing 
factor in bringing the library in closer contact with a rather 
large group of students. It has also tended to weld classrooms 
and library and to unite faculty and library administrators in 
a closer co-operation for the general good. Faculty members, 
for instance, have themselves made use of the list in their per- 
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sonal reading and have been largely instrumental in suggesting 
many books thereon to their students. Further interest has 
been made manifest by the desire on the part of faculty mem- 
bers to discuss with the compiler and among themselves, on the 
campus, in the bookstore, and elsewhere, the merits or demerits 
of certain titles used in the course. 

Members of the class have obviously been most benefited 
by the work. They actually handled books of many types and 
selected their preferences at will. They were taught how to use 
books and were instructed in the use of library tools. The 
individualized coaching which they received in personal con- 
ferences has been of much value in furthering reading interests, 
though it is doubtful whether this feature was more conducive 
to learning than was the “open forum” class discussion in 
which questions were asked and answered enthusiastically by 
students themselves. Much time was also spent in both group 
and individual instruction in various methods of reading, and 
in a study of the types of book reviews found in leading current 
journals and newspapers. Many of the written reports were 
evaluative criticisms of the reviews received by certain books 
when they were first published. 

Mention should perhaps be made of the individual written 
criticisms of the course which were submitted at the end of 
the year by each student enrolled. From these unsigned analy- 
ses, which gave students’ candid reactions to the class, the 
instructor obtained new insights into his original plans and 
policies. These he hopes to incorporate from time to time in 
order to gain even greater effectiveness. Thus, gradually, the 
class will become more and more a co-operative endeavor, aiding 
in placing the library, as it should be, at the center of life on 
the campus. 
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JAPANESE BOOKS IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


HAROLD A. MATTICE 


NDER the compulsion of events the world’s attention 

is being more and more drawn to Japan. Her rapid 

rise to the commanding position in the Far East, her 
territorial ambitions, her appearance as a competitor in every- 
body’s market, her remarkable ability and accomplishments in 
technology, all combine to make her a factor that none can af- 
ford toignore. In this connection a Washington official has been 
quoted as saying that knowledge of the Japanese language is an 
imperative need in this country. While there is, he said, a con- 
siderable number of Americans with some acquaintance with 
Chinese, there are so few who know any Japanese as to be 
quite negligible. He added an appeal for scholarships funds to 
enable young Americans to take up the study of the language 
seriously. 

Recognizing this need, a number of educational institutions 
are now offering Japanese courses, and these facilities are being 
extended. Books and equipment for the use of students are on 
the increase in university libraries and in the larger public li- 
braries. This, in turn, will call for assistants able to deal with the 
language, and for these there should be a standard of library 
practice for this literature, which is perhaps more difficult than 
any other to adapt to a Western system. At this point it is 
necessary to insist firmly that the matter be kept in American 
hands. The transfer of nonalphabetic languages must be dealt 
with from the alphabetic end, a problem for which those who 
use the Chinese ideograms naturally have neither instinct nor 
inclination. The alternative, pure Chinese or Japanese cata- 
logs with full-time native assistants in charge, is impracticable 
except for a few of the largest institutions. 

This memorandum, which began as a simple question about 
the treatment of Japanese documents, has grown alarmingly in 
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the making, since it was impossible to say anything intelligible 
without first presenting at least an outline of the language, and 
of the unique conditions which govern all Japanese cataloging. 
An apology may be due in advance for failure to make it per- 
fectly plain, but as numerous volumes have been written by 
authorities on the subject with no great success in this direc- 
tion, perhaps an amateur may be excused for his shortcomings. 

The Japanese written language is generally recognized as 
being the most difficult script in modern use. The people them- 
selves have never developed a writing system of their own, but 
coming into contact with the Chinese in the early centuries of 
this era, they borrowed much from the older culture, taking 
over, among other things, the remarkable Chinese ideograms. 
Japanese scholars fail to agree on the point at which this writ- 
ing ceased to be Chinese and began to be truly Japanese, but it 
is certain that between a.D. 300 and 500 a makeshift system 
developed that is, in all essentials, the language of today. 

The structure is a mixed one, consisting of: (1) Chinese char- 
acters, used for root words, inflected and uninflected, and for 
proper names (a large Tokyo daily newspaper has to carry 
about eight thousand in type, but six thousand serve for all 
ordinary purposes); and (2) a syllabary, with which particles, 
post-positions, etc., together with all inflections, are spelled out. 
This syllabary, called kana, needs a word of explanation. In 
early times Chinese characters came to be used merely to spell 
with as well as for meaning. As the custom grew the resulting 
confusion forced a remedy in the use of a selected set of much- 
simplified characters dedicated entirely to syllabic spelling. 
Two parallel sets, katakana and hiragana, representing the same 
sounds, were developed. Variant forms bring the total up to 
about two hundred. They represent an approximation to the 
sounds of the modern language. 

To cite a very simple example of the system, here is an ex- 
pression consisting of two Chinese characters with a katakana 
syllabary sign between them: KD-F. The middle kana, D, no, 
is the sign of the possessive, and the whole is read hinoko, 
literally “‘fire’s child,” the Japanese word for “spark.” 
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The language as a whole is an intricate combination of 
Japanese and Chinese words and syntax, effected in spite of the 
fact that the two tongues have absolutely nothing in common 
linguistically. In general, the equipment needed for reading is 
as follows: 

1. An understanding of the Chinese written language, including: 

a) The Chinese characters, their structure, the system whereby they are 
classified under the 214 radicals, and the root meanings of as many as 
possible 

4) Chinese syntax, best studied, I believe, at first hand in the original 

. Ability to read the syllabary, and understanding of the systems by which 

it is arranged 

3. Knowledge of Japanese syntax, usually afforded by the study of a Roman- 
ized textbook (This is a difficult subject, not only because of the alien 
mode of thought but also because of its complexity. For example, adjec- 
tive and verb inflections run to more than two thousand forms.)! 

4. Understanding of the principal styles of Japanese writing. The most im- 
portant are: 

a) The semiclassical, full of native words and grammatical forms 

4) The semicolloquial, much used in newspapers 

c) The Chinese style, full of Chinese words and idioms (Book titles and 

imprints are usually in almost pure Chinese.) 

d) The epistolatory style, Chinese in phraseology, and so full of its own 

peculiarities as to require both separate treatment in textbooks and 
special study (Fortunately it is the least important for librarians.) 


to 


At this point a hasty person might decide that no one could 
read such a language, and in a sense he would be right. Read- 
ing with the Japanese is frequently more a matter of decipher- 
ing than of actual reading, and in justice it must be said that 
they are always perfectly frank in admitting the difficulties that 
affect themselves as well as foreigners. Persons of limited edu- 
cation are unable to cope with the Chinese characters unless 
they are spelled out in the syllabary, as they are in newspapers. 
Mistakes are common with the educated, the latest victim that 
I have heard about being a professor in the University of Tokyo 
who was criticized for misreading in a public lecture the name 


* Kirashimeraru-bekarazare-domo is the actual concessive tense of the oblique mood 
of the passive causative negative voice of the verb kiru, “to cut.” It means: “I [you, 
he, she, it, we, you, they] ought [would, might, should, could etc.) not to have been 
caused to cut.” 
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of an early Buddhist monk of some fame. The professor unfor- 
tunately so read the name as to misplace his man in time and 
environment, thus in a measure contradicting his own remarks 
about him. 

Picturing to ourselves a hypothetical American student who 
has made some progress along the lines indicated, let us imagine 
him hopefully sitting down to transliterate and translate a pas- 
sage beginning with the character &. Turning to a large Jap- 
anese dictionary of the ideographs, he will learn that according 
to what follows it, this charater (in Chinese ai, “love,” or ‘‘to 
love”) is a word or part of a word that may be read ai, e, ai- 
suru, airachii, utsukashimu, mederu, itoshii, kawaigaru, konoma 
and ashimu. If it turns out to be the beginning of a proper name 
the possibilities are 41, Yei, Ye, Naru, Nari, Yoshi, Hide, Hisa, 
Chika, Itsukushimi, Mederu and Medzuru. This list of twenty- 
two words, Japanese and Chinese, of various parts of speech and 
different meanings, of course takes no account of the numerous 
possible inflections, but will give some idea of what is to be ex- 
pected. The matter may be made a little more intelligible by 
reference to the parallelism that exists in English between its 
Teutonic and Latin vocabularies. If we suppose that our writ- 
ten words are merely symbols of ideas, as are the Chinese char- 
acters, we will have an insight into the state of mind of a 
foreigner looking at the word “house” and not being able to 
decide whether it should be read “‘house,” “‘domicile,” “dwel- 
ling,” “habitation,” or “residence.” If, further, we try to share 
his emotions on learning that “house” is used to form such 
compounds as “domiciliary,” “habitability,” “housing,” etc., 
we may gain some idea of the plight of the American beginner 
in Japanese. 

To a greater extent than in any other language, perhaps, the 
whole context is required in Japanese as a clue to the meaning, 
and the foreign student is unable to skim the entire passage be- 
fore attempting the details as the native frequently does. 
Matters are not made any better by the structure of the sen- 
tences, which lack indications of gender, number, and person; 
are without any true personal pronouns; usually without a 
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grammatical subject; are frequently very long; and which have 
a peculiar suspended construction which makes verbs and ad- 
jectives nearly unintelligible until the very end is reached. Lest 
it be assumed that I exaggerate I offer a few statements from 
writers of authority. These two by Isemonger, if taken together, 
seem to present a fine specimen of the genuine two-horned 
dilemma. Referring to the syllabary the first states: “ . to 
pronounce these sounds correctly it is necessary first to know 
the meaning of what is written.”? The second says: “in mod- 
ern days bad spelling is quite common.” A little hint as to 
how words are to be looked up from wrong spellings would be 
helpful, but is not forthcoming. Rose-Innes provides a rather 
melancholy summary of the difficulties with the assurance that 
“the choice between two possible meanings often depends on the 
fact that the one makes sense and the other does not.”* At 
best an element of uncertainty often remains, and though the 
native usually knows how to deal with it, the foreigner is always 
at a decided disadvantage. 

Finally, the outlook for reform in the language is not good. 
In the nineteenth century there were two active societies with 
this end in view. The Romaji Kai advocated the use of the 
Roman alphabet, while the Kana no Kai proposed the exclusive 
use of the syllabary. Of these, only the former survives and con- 
tinues, in company with several other movements, to work for 
improvements. The accomplishment to date seems to amount 
to little more than the simplification of some of the Chinese 
characters. All such efforts in countries with an advanced cul- 
ture are invariably expensive and unpopular. If we consider 
the money and labor expended on the comparatively simple 
matter of reforming the insanities of our own spelling and the 
small result obtained by over fifty years of agitation, we shall 
be able to estimate the chances of a sweeping reform in Jap- 


?N. E. Isemonger, The elements of Japanese writing (“Publications of the James G. 
Furlong Fund,” No. 8 [London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1929]), p. 50. 


3 [bid., p. 38. 
4A. Rose-Innes, Fapanese reading for beginners (4 vols.; Yokohama: Kelly & 
Walsh, 1923-25), I, 4. 
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anese. As a matter of discouraging fact, the years since these 
reform movements were started show a continuous progression 
of the language toward an ever greater use of the Chinese char- 
acters. Indeed, Professor Chamberlain seems, in two sentences, 
to have sounded the doom of all efforts to escape from the 
ideograms: 

If, per impossibile, we can imagine the Chinese character discarded even 
for a day, we must imagine at the same time a sudden stoppage of the wheels 
of government, law, business, mental activity of every sort; for the Chinese 
character is the Japanese language for all purposes demanding exactness. 
.... The mere sound . . . . conveys no sense by itself, apart from the char- 
acters written or mentally referred to.s 


So much for the language itself. The problem of incorporat- 
ing it in an alphabetical catalog presents a host of problems 
that can be only summarized here. 


1. The Japanese language is absolutely without any relation to alphabetism, 
and, being mixed, requires a mixed system of arrangement. 

a) Chinese characters are arranged by Chinese systems, of which two have 
long been in use and have general acceptance. Others are being devel- 
oped. Chinese librarians are still experimenting, and no final decision 
is in sight. 

4) The syllabary has its own systems of arrangement. 

Cards can be filed according to these systems for the use of those who 
understand the language, but they will be of no use to anyone else. 

2. Transliteration offers more than the usual difficulties, and to forestall 
unjustified optimism a comment by Isemonger is offered: “The treatment 
of the Romanized spelling .... raises problems which are not easy to 
solve, and it is very doubtful whether any attempt to reproduce Japanese 
in English writing will ever be free from criticism.’ 


Many factors are involved and it is possible to give only the 
briefest outline here: 

1. Besides the Japanese readings, not one, but several from 
the Chinese are usually attached to a character, collected dur- 
ing the last fifteen hundred years from various dialects that 
changing dynasties in China have raised to prominence. As a 


5 B. H. Chamberlain, 4 practical introduction to the study of Japanese writing (2d ed. 
rev.; London: Crosby Lockwood & Son, 1905), pp. 476-77. 


6 Isemonger, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Japanese librarian explained to me, this is owing to his nation’s 
respect for the past, which, he added, had been in this matter 
its undoing. The right reading depends on the period repre- 
sented, the subject matter, the style that is being employed, and 
many other considerations understood by the native specialist 
only. 

2. The syliabary, as has been said, is only an approximation 
to the modern sounds. Some changes that take place cannot be 
spelled in Japanese at all, and as to others, Chamberlain says: 
“the .... rule is by no means an absolute one, euphony and 
sometimes the varying caprice of individuals, deciding in each 
case whether the change shall or shall not take place.” 

3. Bad spelling, mentioned before, adds to the uncertainty.’ 

4. Technical terms, always a serious difficulty in foreign lan- 
guages, are particularly troublesome in Japanese, since the long 
combinations of Chinese characters composing them cannot in 
themselves be depended upon for help as to readings or mean- 
ings. As there are no technical dictionaries for the language, 
the native can proceed with little more certitude than the 
foreigner, unless he is personally familiar with the subject 
treated. 

5. The matter of proper names has already been mentioned, 
and it is unfortunate that anything more has to be said about a 
subject which is, for the librarian, the most trying problem the 
language presents. Chamberlain, in his Things Fapanese,? truly 
says: ““The subject is a labyrinth,” and as the windings are too 
many and too complicated to be even sketched here, I shall fall 
back on some general statements from his large work. Con- 
cerning place names, he says: “Sometimes one has to travel to 
a place before finding out how its name should be pronounced.” 

7 Chamberlain, 4 simplified grammar of the Fapanese language, rev. ed. by J. G. 
Mcllroy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924), p. 7- 

§ Those wishing to go further into this should consult B. H. Chamberlain’s larger 
work: 4 practical introduction to the study of Japanese writing (2d ed. rev.; London: 


Crosby Lockwood & Son, 1905). On p. 213 he says: “To misspell is no badge of social 
inferiority. Public official notices are frequently misspelt.” 


9 London: John Murray, 1902, p. 342. 
1° 4 practical introduction to the study of Fapanese writing, p. 244. 
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And further: “In this department of Japanese reading and 
writing, lawlessness is almost the only law.’’™ Of personal 
names we are told that while some are easy, the difficult ones 
are 


an excrescence on the Japanese graphic system, and frequently puzzle even 
the natives themselves. A striking proof of this was afforded on the occasion 
of the opening of the Diet in 1889. Among the resolutions passed on the very 
first day was one to the effect that the special readings of members’ names 
should not be attended to, but that all should, for the business purposes of the 
assembly, be sounded with the ordinary Chinese pronunciation of the char- 
acters.” 


By this happy arrangement Mr. Kazumeza became Mr. Issei, 
and Mr. Tsuyoshi was called Mr. Ki. Chamberlain advises the 
student not to waste time on this subject, but the librarian is 
unfortunately in no position to follow this wise and friendly 
advice. The correct reading, and hence transliteration, of 
proper names is a problem from which he cannot escape, even 
by passing a resolution. Anyone interested in going a little way 
into this “labyrinth” will do well to read Chamberlain’s chapter 
on names*® and will also enjoy a run through the 552 pages of 
the work on this subject by Koop and Inada.“ For the comfort 
of the librarian who is forced to resort to guessing when refer- 
ence books fail and Japanese friends do not know, it may be 
said that no one will hold him to strict account if he occasionally 
stumbles over a thing which, as Chamberlain says, “the 
Japanese Diet itself stuck at.” 

The whole situation being thus uncertain and unstable, it is 
no wonder that there has been no generally recognized system 
of transliteration for Japanese. In this respect Chinese has a 
great advantage, at least in all English-speaking countries, in 
the Wade system, which is understood and accepted by all con- 
cerned, and standardized in the best dictionaries. By contrast, 
Japanese textbooks and dictionaries present a variety of sys- 
tems that have little in common except good intentions. Con- 


" [bid., p. 246. 1% [bid., pp. 253-54. "3 [bid., chap. viii. 
4 A. J. Koop and H. Inada, Fapanese names and how to read them (London: Eastern 
Press, Ltd., 1923). Issued in five parts. 
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sulting several dictionaries on a given passage, as is often neces- 
sary, will result in a mixed transcription. It was hoped by all 
concerned that the “official” system on which the Japanese 
government has been working for some time would provide a 
happy solution for this difficulty. However, when I consulted 
a prominent Japanese scholar and librarian about it he told me 
that he disapproved of it himself, and that the officials of the 
Japanese Foreign Office had served notice that they would not 
use it. Difficult and discouraging as the situation appears, a 
standard of transliteration for libraries of the English-speaking 
world remains an imperative need. If the Japanese system fails 
to win its way, it is to be hoped that libraries, learned societies, 
and other interested bodies will co-operate in establishing a 
code before confusion has become too great for remedy. 

Turning to the practical details of a system of Japanese cata- 
loging, an outline of a plan worked out for Chinese, which has 
been found acceptable to readers and librarians, may be of some 
interest. Three important requirements were recognized: (1) 
The Chinese reader who knows little or no English and nothing 
at all about our cataloging system must be able to find the cards 
for the books he wants; (2) an assistant with no knowledge of 
Chinese must be able to understand what is wanted and be able 
to locate the book; and (3) as far as circumstances permit, 
entries should conform to our own library practice. Paren- 
thetically, it may be added that all cumbersome details should 
be omitted. Bibliographical minutiae, which we regard as im- 
portant, besides being difficult or impossible to represent in his 
language, are of slight interest to the Oriental; he will wish to 
read the book and not the card. Further, our cataloging is 
founded on our title-page—a Western institution. The neces- 
sary information for Japanese works must often be gathered 
from colophons, from other parts of the book, or from outside 
sources. The important thing is to get it on the card. 

A sample Chinese document serial card is represented in 
Figure 1. At the right will be seen the Chinese text. At the left 
is the transliteration according to the Wade system, while be- 
low is the translation. The Chinese text follows our rule for 
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indentation, simply altered to fit the Chinese way of writing in 
vertical columns from right to left. Such a card may be filed 
according to a purely Chinese system or like any other card in 
an alphabetical catalog. A final word of warning is necessary. 
A copy of the information on each card must be made on a slip 
of paper and pasted in the front of the book to which it belongs. 
If this is not done the second requirement, as given in the fore- 
going, will not be fulfilled. 





Hai Chiin ch’i kan. 


China. Navy Ministry. 
Navy Journal. 


Chung Hua Min Kuo. Hai Chiin Pu. eh 
_ 


No. I- 











Fic. 1 


The actual question which gave rise to this memorandum 
appears, like the important item in some letters, as a kind of 
postscript: Should Japanese documents in the vernacular be 
kept in a separate file or placed with the issues in Western lan- 
guages? General confusion, mostly political in origin, seemed 
to demand separate files for Chinese documents, but the Jap- 
anese question may be considered on its own grounds. 

The sample card represented in Figure 2 is for a serial Jap- 
anese document. It follows, in general, the Chinese model. The 
form of entry shows that this card is meant for a separate file. 
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If the entry is changed to “Japan. Naikaku Tokei Kyoku”’ the 
card would file with native- and foreign-language issues and 
would be at home, more or less, with “Japan. Statistical 
Bureau,” the English rendering of the name of this office. It 
would also have to keep company with such “made-up” docu- 
ment form headings as: “Japan. Courts,” “Japan. Crown,” 
“Japan. Statutes,” etc. For these it would be difficult to pro- 
vide understandable Japanese counterparts and to accomplish 





Nippon. Naikaku Tokei Kyoku. 
R6dé tokei yoran. 


Japan. Statistics Bureau. 
Essentials of labor statistics. 
Tokio. 











Fic. 2 


a workable synthesis of the headings. No librarian will doubt 
that such a file would present a cluttered and forbidding aspect 
to both Japanese and Americans. 

Stating the other side of this question, we must admit that 
the curiously vague and elusive structure of the Japanese lan- 
guage, its almost total failure to achieve order in its own house- 
hold, and its fundamentally mixed structure, all combine to 
defeat efforts to westernize it. It is impossible to overempha- 
size this aspect of the subject—that which is illogical and un- 
systematic according to our linguistic viewpoint will not be 
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different when transferred to English. Conceding this, it may 
be expedient to assume that whoever uses the file will have to 
paw over a great deal of material, and will find one “pawing- 
ground” less trying to the temper than two. 

This particular problem, however, is but apart of the general 
one of establishing a standard Japanese practice for libraries 
before individual systems have gone so far that agreement will 
be impossible. No illusions need be cherished about consistency 
—it will not be attained—but it is nonetheless possible to cata- 
log Japanese and Chinese books in such a way as to make them 
available to all who may seek them, whether they have knowl- 
edge of the languages or not. It is hoped that the triple system 
outlined, with original characters, transliteration, and transla- 
tion on the cards, will appeal to all those who wish to make this 
material as accessible as any in the library. The statement of 
general problems, while not encouraging, may serve at least as 
a starting-point for operations. The immediate need is for con- 
certed action toward unified systems for both Japanese and 
Chinese cataloging. 
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FREDERICK SAUNDERS AND THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


ARNO L. BADER 


N THE few existing accounts of the international copyright 
movement in America, interest is usually concentrated in 
the later events of the struggle. Dickens’ efforts on behalf 

of international copyright are well known, largely owing to 
Dickens’ prominence in the field of literature, although the 
labors of other literary figures in the same cause tend to be neg- 
lected. The work of George Palmer Putnam, the American 
publisher, has likewise been brought to public attention,’ and 
the record of congressional legislation on the subject has been 
ably and succinctly presented.? But Frederick Saunders—book- 
seller, publisher, journalist, editor, and librarian—who launched 
the first organized movement to secure an international copy- 
right law in the years 1836-38, has never received the recogni- 
tion due him for his pioneer labors. Late in life, Saunders, then 
librarian of the Astor Library, made two modest attempts to 
lay his claims before the public. He wrote and presented to the 
Astor Library, in 1888, a short history of the early international 
copyright movement in America,’ and, in the same year, pub- 
lished a brief article on the subject.4 Both accounts, though 
generalized and sketchy, are important. What has seemed in 
the past a merely fortuitous concurrence of efforts to secure 

* George Haven Putnam, George Palmer Putnam, a memoir (New York: Putnam, 
1915). 


?Thorvald Solberg, Copyright in Congress 1789-1904 (“Copyright Office bulletin,” 
No. 8; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1905). 

3 See an unpublished manuscript in the New York Public Library: “The early his- 
tory of the international copyright movement in America.” 


4“A reminiscence in copyright history,” Publishers’ weekly, XXXIII, 988. The 
failure of R. R. Bowker to include some notice of Saunders’ efforts in his Copyright, its 
history and its law (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1912) is unaccountable. 
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copyright protection in the years 1836-38 is revealed to be the 
direct result of a vigorous campaign carried on by Saunders. An 
examination of the newspapers and magazines of the period sub- 
stantiates and magnifies Saunders’ claim to recognition. 

The conditions of the American book trade of the early nine- 
teenth century have been established elsewhere.’ It is sufficient 
to remind the reader that by a congressional act of 1790, revised 
in 1831, foreign authors and publishers, unless resident within 
the United States, were not entitled to copyright protection. 
The advent of Scott had bred a new generation of novel read- 
ers, and American printers and publishers waxed fat by freely 
appropriating and purveying to eager American readers the 
more popular English works of the period. About 1820 an era 
of destructive competition set in among the Americans them- 
selves. As many as a dozen editions of a new and popular novel 
might be issued simultaneously by American firms, and at times 
almost fantastic methods were resorted to in order to secure the 
first copy of the English edition from which to print and bring 
on the market an edition a few hours ahead of that of a competi- 
tor. Through the use of cheap paper, ink, and workmanship, 
the price was brought so low that the English edition was 
practically unsalable. That this open and continued piracy was 
injurious to American authors and to the growth of a native 
American literature, that it produced shoddy books, that it re- 
sulted in imperfect or deliberately altered texts, and that it was, 
from a moral point of view, plain stealing, many Americans 
recognized. Protests, however, were sporadic and ineffectual® 

5 See Earl Bradsher, Mathew Carey (New York: Columbia University Press, 1912); 
J. Henry Harper, The house of Harper (New York: Harper, 1912); Putnam, op. cit.; 
J.C. Derby, Fifty years among authors, books and publishers (New York: G. W. Carleton 
and Co., 1884). 

6 Tom Paine advocated international copyright as early as 1782 (Preface to “Letter 
to the Abbe Raynal,” The writings of Thomas Paine edited by M. D. Conway [New 
York: Putnam, 1894], II, 68-69), and the New York evening post urged the measure 
in 1810 and again in 1826 (Allan Nevins, The Evening post [New York: Boni and Live- 
right, 1922], 212). Later articles are as follows: “International treaty respecting litera- 
ture,” New-York mirror, X1 (September 14, 1833), 87; Timothy Flint, “Obstacles to 
American literature,” Knickerbocker, I1 (September, 1833), 163-64; “Literary protec- 
tion,” idid., IV (December, 1834), 502; “American literature,” idid., V (June, 1835), 
547-48; “American literature—international copyright law between America and 
England,” idid., VII (April, 1836), 435. 
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in the face of the growing commercial importance of the printing 
and publishing trade. 

It is for his attempt to fight this piracy that Frederick 
Saunders deserves remembrance. Saunders, a graduate of Ox- 
ford, a man of distinct literary interests, and the son of the 
senior partner of the English publishing firm of Saunders and 
Otley, came to America in 1836 to establish a branch of the 
English firm in New York. The plan was to issue American edi- 
tions of Saunders and Otley publications simultaneously with 
the London editions and thus forestall the inevitable American 
reprinting from the first copies of the English edition to be 
brought across the Atlantic. At the same time Saunders, alive 
to the weakness of his position before the statute of 1831, re- 
garded the establishment of the branch house as a test of Ameri- 
can moral principle: 

The effort was inspired, if not instigated, by the concurrent advice of Mr. 
N. P. Willis, the author, and a member of a prominent Publishing firm of 
Boston. Acting under their suggestions, and relying on the supposed pro- 
tective value of a “power of attorney,” Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Pub- 
lishers of London, determined to test the question, whether a representative 


of their establishment, who should also, represent personally their literary 
property in New York, would, or would not, be so respected.’ 


This action led to a sharply contested two-year struggle be- 
tween Saunders, who was aided by various English and Ameri- 
can writers and journalists, and the American publishers. 
Saunders eventually lost, but the initial step had been taken 
in the long fight for international copyright, and it was owing 
to his efforts that the question received, for the first time, 
serious consideration in America. 

Frederick Saunders opened his doors sometime in May or 
early June, 1836.* His first step was to make clear his inten- 
tions by formally announcing his project in the papers. On 
June 6, 1836, the New York evening post carried the following 
advertisement: 


7 “The early history of the international copyright movement in America,” pp. 5-6. 


* The entry, “Saunders & Otley, publishers 45 Ann,” appears for the first time in 
Longworth’s American almanac, New-York register, and city directory for 1836. 
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The arrangements which have been made by Messrs. Saunders & Otley, 
the Publishers of London, for opening a House in New York, may be expected 
to have a very considerable effect on the literary world in America. Hitherto 
the Publick in America have been compelled to wait a considerable time after 
the publication of new works in London before they could obtain copies,—by 
committing them to the Press in New York and London at the same time, 
which as original publishers they only could do, Messrs. Saunders & Otley’s 
publications, including the productions of the first writers, will in future be 
delivered in New York and London at the same time, thus annihilating the 
effects of distance. 


Having thus announced the new firm and his plan, he set about 
advertising his books in later issues of the papers, repeatedly 
emphasizing the fact that Saunders and Otley were the “only 
authorized publishers” of the books in question, that the Ameri- 
can edition would be identical with the English, and that it 
would appear simultaneously. The new enterprise was noticed 
favorably in the New-York mirror for June 11, 1836. Mean- 
while Saunders’ presence in New York was giving real impetus 
to the discussion in favor of an international copyright law. On 
August 25, 1836, the New York evening post printed a long com- 
munication from a correspondent signing himself ‘‘Eleuthera,” 
in which a woeful picture is drawn of the effects of such a law 
in America: 

A proposition has lately been agitated and discussed in various quarters 
relative to the passage of a law by Congress, securing to foreign authors the 
profit accruing from the sale of their works in the United States, and vice 
a I presume it will not be denied, that the effects of such a law 
would be to exclude foreign books almost entirely from our market, by limit- 
ing their circulation to the wealthy—for none but such could then afford to 
purchase them—to close the thousands of establishments engaged in their 
manufacture, thereby producing distress and ruin; and to sap the very 
foundations of our government, by shutting up the avenues of popular in- 
telligence on which the glorious superstructure has been reared, and by a 
scrupulous regard to which alone it can be perpetuated.? 


Although international copyright had been advocated previous 
to Saunders’ arrival in New York, this was the first time that 
the opposition had voiced itself. 

9 The Evening post prints the letter but disclaims any agreement with the writer’s 


theories: “If the principle of evaded be a just one, it is a narrow and illiberal 
policy which confines it to citizens of the country.” 
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Shortly afterward occurred the first open clash between 
Saunders and an American publisher. In September the power- 
ful and aggressive firm of Harper and Brothers challenged his 
claim to a volume published in England by Saunders and Otley. 
Saunders appealed to the public in the following advertisement: 


Messrs. Saunders & Otley announce that the Memoirs of Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, now nearly completed, will be issued early in the ensuing week. 

By an advertisement in the public prints, it will be seen that Messrs. 
Harper say they have the same work in their press nearly ready. 

The following facts will enable the publick to decide on the truth of this 
statement, and if true, on the moral rectitude of the attempt, to which it 
relates. In consideration of an ample amount of money, the author, as ap- 
pears from the subjoined certificate, conferred exclusive authority on Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley to publish the above named work in England, France, and 
America; and, it is certain he has not transmitted any duplicate or counter- 
part of his manuscript to the Messrs. Harper in contravention of his contract. 
Nor have they yet succeeded in procuring printed sheets from the bindery of 
Saunders & Otley, although their clerk very modestly visited the said bindery 
on Tuesday last, and made certain inquiries relative to the work, which, 
taken in connection with their advertisement, was calculated to excite some 
suspicion as to the motive of his visit. 

Without venturing a single comment, Messrs. Saunders & Otley submit 
these facts to the trade and to the publick. They ask is it ¢rue as the Messrs. 
Harper state in their advertisement, that they have the Memoirs of Prince 
Lucien in their press nearly ready; and if they have, improbable as it may 
appear, are they acting in conformity with moral rectitude in publishing the 
work? 

We quote the authority of the Prince, now in the hands of his publishers. 


COPY 
The Prince of Canino, hereby declares that he has appointed Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley, of Conduit Street, London, as the publishers of his “Mem- 
oirs” in England, France, and America, and in either country they are the 
only authorized publishers of the same. 
[Signed] 
Lonpon, June 3, 1836 L. Prince De Canino” 
Harper and Brothers were not slow to answer. Their reply 
caricatures Saunders’ quotation of aristocratic authority, but 
beneath its somewhat feeble humor lies the obvious fact that 
the moral right to literary property is ignored in favor of the 
argument for cheap books. 


© New York evening post, September 22, 1836. 
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PROCLAMATION TO THE WORLD 


The Americans are a ridiculous people, and their government is a ridicu- 
lous government; both which facts are abundantly proved by the absurd laws 
made by that government, excluding foreigners from the advantage of copy- 
right in books, charts, &c., and the pertinacity of the people in availing them- 
selves of the benefits thus reserved and secured to them, especially in the 
matter of getting books at fifty cents a copy, for which, but for those laws, 
they would have to pay two dollars and fifty cents, and as much more as the 
London publisher could squeeze out of them. The American publishers are 
ridiculous too, in preferring the system of large sales and small prices, to that 
of small sales and high prices, so wisely and properly followed in Europe, 
and especially in London. It must be evident that nothing can be more pre- 
posterous than the notion entertained by the American people, government 
and publishers, namely, that the interests of the American people should 
be consulted in preference to that of the foreign author and publisher. Clearly 
it is better that these last should get a few thousand dollars more by the sale 
of a book than that the ridiculous Americans should be able to buy it for a 
fifth of the price they would have to pay, if it were not for the absurd laws 
aforesaid. These barbarians of the western world are getting knowledge at 
too little cost, and the system must be amended. 

Therefore, Pope Joan, Prince Cunningo, of the Pope’s bedchamber, and the 
Hon. Lady Dorothy Dawdling, authoress of “Flirtation and Philosophy,” 
being of a high distinction in rank and literature, and having very important 
secrets to communicate, but determined that the western barbarians shall 
not have them without paying handsomely, hereby declare that they have 
appointed Messrs. Pica & Blackletter, of London, to be the publishers of 
their “Memoirs” and other invaluable productions in England, France, Kam- 
schatka, the land of the Hottentots, all the rest of the universe, and that 
anywhere and everywhere, they, the said Messrs. P. & B. are the only 
authorized publishers of the same. And the deuce is in it if the Americans 
get cheap books much longer. 

[Signed] J. Pore or Rome 
sep. 22 D. Dawo.utnec, A.O.F.A.F.&c 
L. Prince pe CunninGo" 


After the above passage at arms, both firms brought out edi- 
tions of Prince Lucien’s Memoirs, and hence Saunders’ protest 
failed of its point. The question of international copyright was 
beginning to attract attention, however,” and Saunders’ influ- 


™ Morning courier and New-York enquirer, September 26, 1836. 

“Copyright,” New-York mirror, XIV (July 9, 1836), 15; “On the justice and ex- 
pediency of establishing an international copyright law,” Museum of foreign literature, 
science, and art, II, n.s. (October-December, 1836), 85-91. 
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ence was the motivating factor. The New York evening post, one 
of the early champions of international copyright, then edited 
by Bryant, aided Saunders as he himself has testified: 

I might further state that during my connection with the home establish- 
ment, Mr. Bryant was good enough to permit me to have access to the 
columns of the Evening Post, a privilege of which I made very frequent use. 
I was thus enabled to present the claims of an international copyright, in all 
its phases and analogies, as well as to confront the assaults of literary piracy, 
and to help on the growth of a just popular sentiment on the subject.® 


Not at all deterred by his experience with the Harper firm, 
Saunders continued to advertise his books as “‘the original and 
only authorized editions,” and became involved in another con- 
troversy with an American publisher, which was carried on in 
the pages of the Evening post. In January, 1837, Saunders had 
placed on sale The great metropolis, a descriptive work on the 
city of London, by James Grant. Theodore Foster, an American 
publisher, well known for his reprints of the major English 
periodicals, promptly issued a pirated edition to which had been 
added certain explanatory notes designed to aid American 
readers. In defense of Saunders, the Evening post of January 27, 
1837, reprinted a paragraph taken from the New York A4meri- 
can, condemning Foster’s edition and stating that “the only 
perfect edition is that of Saunders & Otley.” This paragraph 
precipitated the quarrel. 

In the issue of January 30, Foster defended his edition of The 
great metropolis by saying that he himself had published two 
sheets of the book when Saunders and Otley’s edition appeared, 
and that if they had troubled to compare the two, they would 
have seen that they were identical." In the same issue, that of 
January 30, Saunders printed a statement concerning the pub- 


*3 Saunders, “A reminiscence in copyright history,” /oc. cit. 


"4 The letter is interesting for a revealing passage on the typical publishing arrange- 
ments of an American firm: Foster states that he employs “a correspondent in Eng- 
land for the express purpose of forwarding to the undersigned new and approved pub- 
lications as soon as they should appear; together with such information, advice and 
assistance as should be considered beneficial. That correspondent is a gentleman of 
high and acknowledged literary character, well known to many in this city, long con- 
versant with the British press, at present the Editor of a London paper, and a regular 
and esteemed contributor to many of the leading British periodicals.” 
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lication of the volume. It had been announced more than a 
month previous, he states, but the stereotyped plates for the 
American edition had been delayed, and a copy of the London 
edition had reached New York before Saunders and Otley’s 
American edition was completed. Foster had printed his edi- 
tion from this copy of the London edition. Saunders then 
dwells, as in his controversy with the Harpers, upon the moral 
aspects of Foster’s piracy: 

Our branch house here was originally established for the purpose of issu- 
ing those works and on/y those of which we are ourselves the proprietors. 
What moral right, therefore, has Mr. Foster, or any other publisher, to the 
results of our enterprize? In the present disorganized state of the law, we 
are aware that no appeal can be successful in putting down such a course of 
conduct, but at least the community should be apprised of it, when such a dis- 
honourable competition is pursued against those who take from none, but 
who only seek to retain undisturbed the property they have honourably 
acquired. 


On January 31, Saunders replied to Foster’s letter of the 3oth: 
“We will content ourselves with repeating, what has been al- 
ready stated, namely, that since we have paid the author for the 
privilege of publishing this work, both in this country as well as 
in England, we unquestionably claim the exclusive right to issue 
it: Who will deny us the right of that claim?” With this letter, 
Saunders withdrew from the controversy. Foster, in the same 
issue of January 31, attacked Saunders’ first letter to the Eve- 
ning post, denying the right of literary property and advancing 
the economic argument for cheap books: “ . it is ridiculous 
to suppose that because this is made a question by many well 
meaning people, a publisher with all his appurtenances of busi- 
ness in full operation is going to turn aside from a source of 
profit because an abstract question of right is mooted as to the 
propriety of his so doing.” He then pointed out that Saunders 
and Otley’s edition of The great metropolis cost $1.50 and as- 
serted that another publisher could issue it “in quite as good 
style” for $0.50. “If the English publishers are only able to 
issue publications at these rates when they are open to competi- 
tion, what sum will they not extort when the field is limited to 
themselves?” With this letter the controversy ended. 
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Meanwhile, as Foster’s reference to “many well meaning 
people” indicates, the question of international copyright had 
become an issue of considerable importance. For some time a 
petition to Congress signed by prominent English authors had 
been in the making and had caused a flurry of interest in the 
United States. The date of composition of the petition is not 
ascertainable, but printed copies of it had reached the United 
States as early as November, 1836. Harriet Martineau, who 
found Bryant a sympathetic listener on the subject of interna- 
tional copyright while on a visit to the United States in 1835- 
36,"5 continued the fight for authors’ rights after her return to 
England, and two letters written by her on blank leaves of 
printed copies of the petition are still extant. One of these, 
written to Dr. James Rush of Philadelphia, is quoted here for its 
revealing comment on American booksellers: 


Lonpon, Novbr 8th, 1836 
DEAR SIR 


This petition speaks for itself. It remains to be explained why I send it to 
you. 

The Americans in London are pretty confident that we shall obtain the 
desired law, this Session. They think the probability wd be improved almost 
into a certainty, if the Authors of the United States would petition Congress 
to the same effect, at the same time. You see the very close interest the 
Amer® authors have in the question; & now is the time for them to move.— 
We have been stirred up, at length, by the shameless agressions of the Harpers 
of New York upon our literary property, in their treatment of Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley. Every American cries out “Shame!” 

Now will you,—not go to anybody in the trade, (for they live upon our unpaid 
labours, & in return cut up our works,)—but take steps to have Congress 
memorialized by Amer® authors, obtain a Copy right Law for us; you will 
thus have done a good deed, & deserve the gratitude of both nations. 

Believe me, dear Sir, ever yours truly. 


Harriet Martineau™® 


1s Nevins, /oc. cit. 


6 Unpublished letter in the Rush Collection, Library Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The other letter—to Justice Wayne, Savannah, Georgia (Dreer Collection, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania)—is much the same in content. It seems likely that Miss 
Martineau wrote many such letters to influential friends in America. J. Q. Adams re- 
ceived a similar letter (see the A/dion, January 21, 1837, p. 23). 
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The petition, signed by fifty-six British authors including 
Bulwer-Lytton, Carlyle, Moore, Rogers, and Southey, was 
presented to the Senate on February 2, 1837, by Henry Clay, 
and to the House on February 13. It will be noticed that in her 
letter to Dr. Rush, Miss Martineau mentions specifically 
Saunders’ difficulties with Harpers, and for a very good reason: 
the petition itself was the work, not of Miss Martineau, as has 
been stated,'? but of Saunders and Otley of London, at this 
time her publishers. Frederick Saunders reveals the authorship 
of the petition and details of its presentation in America: 

This interesting document was prepared by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
and by them confided to the personal care of Capt. Wilkes (of the United 
States Exploring Expedition,) who delivered it to the Hon. Henry Clay, 
(Chairman of the Special Senate Committee). I had the honor to receive 
from Mr. Clay his autograph letter of acknowledgment of this Petition, ac- 
companied with his expressed wish for its success." 


In the Senate, a select committee with Clay as chairman was 
appointed to consider the question of international copyright. 
A second petition, signed by a group of American authors, in- 
cluding Longfellow, Robert Bird, Willis Gaylord Clark, George 
Morris, and Samuel Woodworth, was presented to the Senate 
on February 4, 1837. On February 16, the select committee re- 
ported favorably on the petitions and submitted a bill to amend 
existing copyright acts. On February 20, two further petitions, 
one by the professors of the University of Virginia, were pre- 
sented to the Senate, but no action was taken on the committee’s 
bill. Thus ended the first attempt to push international copy- 
right legislation through Congress." The proponents of the bill 
were not discouraged, however, because the bill had been intro- 
duced late and had to give way to a press of last minute busi- 
ness. 

17 Parke Godwin, 4 biography of William Cullen Bryant, 1, 315. 


18 “The early history of the international copyright movement in America,” p. 10. 


"9 All references to congressional legislation in this article follow Thorvald Solberg’s 
Copyright in Congress 1789-1904. 
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Furthermore, the prominence given to the copyright question 
in Congress began to be reflected in the American periodicals 
and newspapers.” The preponderance of expressed opinion was 
definitely in favor of the proposed law, the only real opposition 
being that of the Plain dealer; so vigorous, however, were the 
replies of a number of correspondents to the editor’s articles 
that he gracefully gave up the fight and announced his espousal 
of the cause. 

On December 13, 1837, in the second session of the Twenty- 
fifth Congress, Henry Clay reintroduced in the Senate his bill 
to amend the existing copyright laws. It was immediately re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. But 
by this time the American publishers and associated groups 
were aware of the threat to their industry. Petitions against an 
international copyright law were presented in both houses 
signed by printers, typographers, and publishers. The book 
publishing industry centering in Philadelphia was especially 
prominent. Between January 15 and June 18, 1838, eleven 
petitions against the proposed measure were presented in the 
Senate, three in favor of it. In the House of Representatives, 
eight petitions were presented by the opposition, and three were 
submitted by those favoring the legislation. Largely as a result 


2° The following list of articles indicates the widespread interest in the question: 
“Critical notices,” American monthly magazine, III, n.s. (January, 1837), 80-81; 
“Copyright (I),” ibid. (February, 1837), 153-58; “Copyright law (II),” idid. (March, 
1837), 283-87; “Rights of foreign authors,” idid. (March, 1837), 311-12; “Literary 
property,” idid., IV, n.s. (July, 1837), 97-98; “Copyright law (III),” idid. (October, 
1837), 374-77: 

“Rights of authors,” Southern literary messenger, 111 (January 1837), 37-39. 

“Rights of authors,” Plain dealer, 1, 116-17, 121-22, 135; “Quarrels of publishers,” 
ibid., 148-49; “Rights of authors,” idid., 162-64; “Literary property,” idid., 171-72, 
196-97 (January 21—February 25, 1837 passim). 

“International copyright law,” Knickerbocker, IX (February, 1837), 199-200; 
“More literary larceny,” idid. (February, 1837), 206; “Taxes on literature,” idid, 
(March, 1837), 316. 

“International copyright,” New-York mirror, XIV (February 14, 1837), 263. 

“Memoirs of Pellico,” North American review, XLIV (January, 1837), 133. 

“The copyright law,” American quarterly review, XXI (March, 1837), 214-29. 

“Literary copyright,” Gentleman's magazine, 1 (September, 1837), 219-20. 
Sunday morning news [New York], September 24, October 1, 8, 15, 29, 1837. 
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of the show of strength made by the publishing industry, on 
June 25, an unfavorable report on Clay’s bill was submitted by 
the Committee on Patents and the Patent Office, and no vote 
was taken. 

On December 17, 1838, in the third session of the Twenty- 
fifth Congress, Clay once more brought in the bill. The peti- 
tions were turned over to the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
on March 29, 1839, the committee was discharged from further 
consideration of the matter. This marks the close of the first 
period in the fight for international copyright. Although Clay 
reintroduced the bill in the Senate in 1840, little interest was 
manifested, and not until Dickens’ arrival in the United States 
in 1842 was there a real revival of interest in the question. 

But while the publishers were able to carry the day in Con- 
gress, the magazines™ and newspapers were firm in their opposi- 
tion. Practically every newspaper of any size in the East com- 
mented favorably on the proposed bill. The outstanding excep- 
tion is the Philadelphia Pudlic ledger and daily transcript, which 
ran a series of slashing leading articles against international 
copyright.” The Ledger seems to have been the official mouth- 
piece of the Philadelphia publishing interests. In January, 1838, 
appeared an anonymous pamphlet entitled 4 plea for authors 
and the right of literary property, published by Adlard and 
Saunders. This presents a summary of arguments for literary 
property and an answer to those who would oppose the prin- 
ciple. Saunders may have been the author; Adlard, his partner 

* The following articles advocate international copyright: “International copy- 
right,” New-York mirror, XV (May 26, 1838), 383; “English copyright bill,” idid., XV 
(June 16, 1838), 407; “Fate of the international copyright bill,” idid., XVI (July 28, 
1838), 39; “The new English copyright law,” idid., XVI (September 15, 1838), 95; 
“The new copyright law,” American monthly magazine, V (February, 1838), 105-12; 
“Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Cooper,” Knickerbocker, X1 (April, 1838), 380-86; “Literary 
record,” idid., XI (June, 1838), 571; “Foreign, literary, and other gossip,” idid., XII 
(December, 1838), 551; “Bibliographical notices,” Southern literary messenger, 1V (May, 
1838), 343; “International law of copyright,” sbid., V (October, 1839), 663-66; “Rights 
of authors,” The Hesperian, III (September, 1839), 277-82; “Literary property,” 


New York review, IV (April, 1839), 273-307; “International copyright,” North American 
review, XLVIII (January, 1839), 257-70. 


#2 January 11-13, 16-19, 1838. 
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in the publishing enterprise, was a minor New York publisher. 
In April of the same year the first American book to deal with 
the question of international copyright was published: Remarks 
on literary property by Philip H. Nicklin.?3 Nicklin, a Phila- 
delphia bookseller and publisher of works on law, begins his 
discussion of the subject by ingenious but somewhat specious 
refutations of the arguments advanced in the petition of the 
fifty-six British authors. As an American bookseller he is op- 
posed to the New York branch of Saunders and Otley, describ- 
ing it as “an attempt to establish, in the hands of an English 
house in New York, a monopoly in the republication of English 
books.”** Yet he advocates the general principle of literary 
property in the form of international copyright, effective in 
times of war as well as peace, which would give perpetual copy- 
right to authors and heirs. 

Inasmuch as Saunders’ efforts had failed of their goal, and “a 
large amount of money” had been expended in the attempt,”s 
he abandoned the branch office of Saunders and Otley to be- 
come an independent bookseller and publisher.* Both as the 
representative of Saunders and Otley and as an independent 
publisher, Saunders issued literature of the better class. His lists 
include works by Bulwer-Lytton, Harriet Martineau, Willis, 
Maturin, and Hazlitt. The details of his later career are not al- 
ways verifiable.?? He was for a time a reader of manuscripts in 
the service of his old enemies, Harper and Brothers, and was al- 
so employed by George Palmer Putnam whose ideas on interna- 
tional copyright coincided with his own. For several years he 


3 Philadelphia: Nicklin and Johnson, 1838. 

44 Nicklin, op. cit., p. 18. 

5 Saunders, “The early history of the international copyright movement in America,” 
p- 8. 

* The entry, “Saunders & Otley,” appears for the last time in Longworth’s American 


almanac, New-York register and city directory, for 1837. “Frederick Saunders, books,” 
appears for 1838 and 1839. 


27 Biographical details are derived from Appleton’s cyclopaedia of American biog- 
raphy, V, 404; and The national cyclopaedia of American biography, 11, 379-80. 
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was city editor of the New York evening post under Bryant. In 
1859, through the good offices of Washington Irving, he was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Astor Library, and in 1876 
he became librarian. During much of the latter part of his 
career he carried on independent literary work. He compiled 
numerous anthologies and attained popular success as the au- 
thor of Salads for the solitary and Salads for the social, collec- 
tions of essays which reveal considerable erudition but which 
have failed of a permanent place in American literature. He re- 
signed from the library in 1896 and died in 1902 at the age of 
ninety-five. 

Although Frederick Saunders is practically forgotten today, 
the importance of his work in the history of the international 
copyright movement must be conceded. It was owing to his 
efforts that the problem was brought before the public. The 
issues as he helped to define them remained the issues through- 
out the entire history of the movement: it was the protection- 
ist argument of the American publishers for home industry and 
cheap books against the now universally conceded right-of- 
literary-property argument with its corollaries of well-printed 
books, reliable texts, and the encouragement of a native Ameri- 
can literature. The publishers won, but Saunders’ role was an 
honorable one and well played. He was the prime mover in the 
two-year contest. His establishment upon American soil of a 
branch house attempting to protect its literary property pro- 
vided the entering wedge in the struggle for international copy- 
right.** His spirited tilting with opponents in the newspapers 
was influential in the formation of a body of opinion favorable 
to the cause he advocated. Likewise his part in the framing and 
presentation of numerous petitions to Congress was a consider- 

28 The importance of Saunders’ bookshop as a meeting place for literary men sympa- 
thetic to his cause was undoubtedly considerable. Among those who frequented his 
place of business were Nathaniel Parker Willis, Theodore Fay, George Morris, Poe, 
and Bryant, all of whom wrote in favor of international copyright. In 1842, while in 
the United States, Dickens called on Saunders and was persuaded to present a petition 
prepared by him to Congress. (For these details, and for help on other matters relating 


to Saunders’ career in America, I am indebted to Messrs. Arthur C. Saunders and 
Walter Bobbette, son and grandson respectively of Frederick Saunders.) 
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able one; his activities continued even after the failure of Clay’s 
bill, so that, in 1888, he could write: 

No less than six several Petitions to Congress, at distant intervals, pleading 
for the measure, signed by all the leading American writers, with Washington 
Irving at their head, have passed through the hands of the writer of this 
sketch; and more than twice that number of appeals in its behalf, were 
written and presented by him through the columns of the “New York Evening 
Post,” “the Express,” the “New York Mirror,” and other channels.” 


It is, then, simple justice to allow him his modest claim: “At 
that early day, the seed was sown for the now much-wished-for 
harvest; but the pioneer work in preparing the soil was mine.’’*° 


29 Saunders, “The early history of the international copyright movement in Ameri- 
ca,” pp. 8-9. 


3° Saunders, “A reminiscence in copyright history,” /oc. cit. 
, pyng ’ 





THE BOOK TRADE AT THE TIME 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


FELIX REICHMANN 


HE inception of an organized book trade is often caus- 

ally linked with the discovery of printing. The two phe- 

nomena—the printed book and the book trade—appear 
so inseparable that one almost forgets the centuries of culture 
before the Gutenberg invention. It was not printing which first 
laid the basis for a book trade; each cultural epoch created a 
well-organized trade for its literary products. Thus, in the Mid- 
dle Ages a highly organized manuscript trade had grown up in 
centers like Bologna, Paris, etc. 

In ancient times, if we do not here consider Asia and Egypt, 
we find in Greece, as early as the latter half of the fifth century 
B.C., unquestionable evidence for an industrial book trade. We 
can take Athens as the center. Attic comedy contains many 
references on our subject.' Thus, Eupolis talks explicitly about 


* Lest this paper be overburdened with footnotes, only a few of the passages from 
classical authors were fully documented: first, all quotations which are of decisive 
importance for the problems discussed, and second, those classical sources which 
had not yet been thought of in connection with the history of book trade. As to the 
many allusions to ancient authors which have been cited over and over again in all the 
works on this subject I refer to the documentation given in the standard works of Birt, 
Dziatzko, Kenyon, etc. These quotations, however, have been carefully checked. 

Classical authors were used in the edition of the “Bibliotheca classica Teubneriana,”” 
except Gellius, Juvenal, Martial, and the auctor ad Herennium who were read in the 
following editions: Gellius Noctes Atticae, ed. M. Hertz (Berlin: Hertz, 1883/85); Juve- 
nal Saturarum libri, ed. L. Friedlander (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1895); Martial Epigrammaton 
libri, ed. L.. Friedlander (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1886); Incerti auctoris De ratione dicendi ad 
C. Herennium, ed. F. Marx (Leipzig: Teubner, 1894). 

General historical works used were: L. Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms (8th ed.; 
Leipzig: Hirzel, 1910); V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1891-94); M. Hertz, Schriftsteller und Publikum in Rom (Berlin: Hertz, 1853); J. Mar- 
quardt, “Das Privatleben der Romer,” Handbuch der rémischen Altertiimer (Leipzig: 
Hirzel, 1886), Vol. VII; Th. Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte (Berlin: Weidmann, 1895), 
Vol. V; K. Preisendanz, Papyrusfunde und Papyrusforschung (Leipzig: Hiersemann, 
1933); M. Rostovtzeff, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft im rimischen Kaiserreich (Leipzig: 
Quelle & Mayer, 1931). 

General works about the ancient book trade were: Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen 
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salable books. Aristophanes says scoffingly that every Athenian 
was well armed to act as a theater critic; ‘nobody lacked a book 
on the subject.’ Socrates says that the speeches of Isocrates 
were sold by the bundle and that the writings of Anaxagoras 
could be bought for a drachma. Alcidamas (400 B.c.) describes 
the speakers as they sit at the writing table and wait for inspira- 
tion. From the Anabasis we can conclude that there was book- 
export trade’—a sale of Plato’s Dialogues in Sicily has been 
recorded by Hermodorus. 

The private library of Euthydemus (400 B.c.) still commands 
general admiration because it contained a complete Homer. 
We see Aristotle already in possession of a great library of 
scholarly books, the extent of which is estimated at a few 
hundred volumes. According to a report no longer subject to 
proof, Aristotle’s cataloging technique had a definite influence 
on the great Alexandrian libraries. In Alexandria the pre- 
Roman book trade attained its highest development. The 
world-renowned libraries, supported by all the resources of the 
state and patronized by a circle of well-known scholars, built up 
a secure buying class, commanded to some extent by big 
money.* While the significance of Athens as a center of the 


(Berlin: Hertz, 1882); Th. Birt, “Kritik und Hermeneutik, nebst Abriss des antiken 
Buchwesens,” Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (Minchen: Beck, 1913), 
1, 3; Th. Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst (Leipzig: Teubner, 1907); K. Dziatzko, “Zwei 
Beitrage zur Kenntnis des antiken Buchwesens,” Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher 
Arbeiten (Leipzig: Spirgatis, 1892), pp. 6, 8; K. Dziatzko, Untersuchungen iiber ausge- 
wahlte Kapitel des antiken Buchwesens. Mit Text und Erklérung von Plinius, Nat. hist. 
XIII (Leipzig: Teubner, 1900) ; C. Haeberlin, “Beitrage zur Kenntnis des antiken Buch- 
wesens,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, V1 (1889), VII (1890); L. Haenny, Schrift- 
steller und Buchhéndler im alten Rom (2d ed.; Leipzig: Fock, 1885); F. G. Kenyon, 
Books and readers in ancient Greece and Rome (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932); K. 
Ohly, Stichometrische Untersuchungen (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1928); E. Rohde, “Re- 
view of Birt’s book,” Gattinger Gelehrte Anzeigen (1882), p. 1537; W. Schubart, Das Buch 
bei den Griechen und Rémern (2d ed.; Berlin: Gruyter, 1921); E. Stemplinger, Buch- 
handel im Altertum (Minchen: Heimeran, 1933). 


Frogs 1114. 

3 Xenophon (Anadasis vii. 5. 14) mentions books as ship’s freight in Thrace. 

+ An example of the large sums which the Prolemies spent for their libraries is the 
well-known story of Ptolemy III, who borrowed the standard copy of the tragedians 


from Athens against a deposit of 15 talents (about $20,000), and forfeited this pledge 
lest he should have to return the book. See Birt, op. cit., pp. 490 ff. 
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Greek book trade gradually declined and finally was lost entirely 
in the time of the Empire, Alexandria held its own against strong 
competition from Rome until the Arab invasion destroyed every 
vestige of Greek culture. 

In Rome there was hardly a book trade in existence before the 
third century B.c.’ Book production was primarily guided by 
the demands fixed by state need. Legal works (like the jus civile 
of Flavian), and books about agriculture predominated, since in 
the second and third centuries B.c. the ever increasing property- 
owning class demanded agricultural guide books to aid in a 
scientific capitalistic management. Thus we can understand the 
story that Scipio, after the conquest of Carthage, gave the 
Punic book treasures which fell to him as booty to his nomadic 
allies but had a work by Mago on agriculture brought to Rome. 

The comedies of Plautus (ca. 200 B.c.) probably appeared in 
book form only after the death of the author. Terence (195-159 
B.c.), on the other hand, had his works published himself.° The 
first author of Senate rank who permitted the book trade to 
handle the sale of his works was M. Porcius Cato. He produced, 
besides his well-known political speeches, a history of Rome and 
some miscellaneous writings, the classical book on agriculture. 

Only slowly did the distrust of book learning disappear. 
Even in 181 B.c. there was reported a discovery of old manu- 
scripts ascribed to Numa. The Latin manuscripts were pre- 
served, but the Greek, which claimed origin from the circle of 
Pythagoras, were destroyed as dangerous to the state. The 
Consul Aemilius Paulus, after the defeat of Perseus of Mace- 
donia (168 B.c.), took the renowned library of the king with him 
to Rome. We have no information about the extent of this col- 
lection of books. We know a little more about the library of 
Apellicon of Teos, which Sulla brought with him from Athens. 
It contained among other things all the works of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. Sulla bequeathed this collection to his son, Faus- 
tus Cornelius Sulla, who was later forced to sell it in order to pay 


5 The guild of scribes was incorporated in 207 B.c. 


6 A. Kappelmacher, “Die Literatur der Romer,” Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft 
(Potsdam: Athenaion, 1926-34), p. 134. 
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his debts. Cicero, who admired it very much, often made use of 
it.’ 

The Roman book trade of this period was not yet very pro- 
ductive and was in disrepute. Cicero, at any rate, who is our 
chief source, was greatly concerned about the enlargement of 
his own and his brothers’ library. He doubted whether he could 
actually obtain good copies in the market and required the help 
of a thoroughly experienced man to procure them. The solution 
lay in having copies made by privately engaged scribes. This 
method was often resorted to: Caesar employed seven scribes, 
and Cicero repeatedly borrowed books for copying from the 
library of his friend and publisher, Atticus. We know from his 
son that once (44 B.c.) he urgently requested Tiro to send him a 
Greek scribe as quickly as possible.® 

The picture was quickly altered. I will not say that private 
manuscript writing was entirely displaced; the technique of the 
ancient book craft made this altogether impossible. The large 
libraries and the wealthy private collectors continued to keep 
their scribes but relied to a greater extent upon the professional 
trade. For the small consumer there was no other source than 
the bookstore; there the cost of the book was only a fraction of 
the expense of copying done by a scribe, for the price of a slave, 
especially if he wrote Latin and Greek, was so high that one 
could obtain a small library in exchange for it." 

The Roman book trade during the period of the Empire had 
the best organization possible under any system excepting ma- 
chine reproduction. Any comparison with the modern book 
trade is, of course, impossible, but some fundamental patterns 
of book-trade organization are already apparent. 

The causes of this favorable development lay in the rapid 
growth of the market and the great increase in the number of 
manuscripts written. Libraries sprang up practically overnight 


1 Ad Alticum iv. 10. 1. § Ad Quintum fratrem iii. 4, $. 


9 Ad familiares xvi. 21. 


*© As to the prices for slaves of literary education see Seneca (Friedlander, op. cit., 
III, 140). Also copying by hired scribes must have been more expensive than bought 
copies; see chapter on production and lending. 
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in Rome and in all parts of the Roman Empire, some established 
by the state or through imperial generosity, some by great 
private foundations. Individual demand grew in the same 
measure. The possession of books became a necessity. The im- 
portance of the written word increased. Extensive reading was 
mentioned with pride, and citations and references in books 
multiplied. The effectiveness of political oratory was no longer 
what it was in the time of the Republic. In its place appeared a 
new appreciation of writers’ performance. Literary renown was 
an effective recommendation and might even lead to recognition 
by the emperor. The story of how a man from Cadiz undertook 
the long and uncomfortable journey to Rome in order to see 
Livy gives some idea of the position of the great writers. At 
one recital of Virgil’s poetry the public stood up in honor of 
the author, who was present. It is no wonder that many longed 
for the writer’s laurels. Every possible subject was written 
about; every event found a hundred historiographers."" Many 
who had not been kissed by the Muse wrote poetry and sacri- 
ficed much money only to be able to tell their friends that their 
latest work was available in the bookstore of Vicus Sandelarius, 
or in the temple of Vertumnus. 


THE PUBLISHER 


We know three basic forms of publication. The publisher, in 
the strict sense of the word, professionally reproduces and sells 
the book at his own risk and expense. It is called commission 
publishing when the author himself carries out the reproduction 
of his work or at least stands the expense, the sale remaining in 
the hands of the bookseller. Finally, it is possible for the author 
to reproduce and sell his work without any outside assistance. 
The exact delimitation of these three forms cannot be carried 
out with assurance. There were publishers, and the publica- 
tion of many works went back exclusively to their initiative. 
Quintilian, to take only one example, refers expressly to his 

™ See Lucian’s sarcastic critique on the various descriptions of the Parthian war of 
Marcus Aurelius in his essay, “was Set loropiay ovyypadev.” 


Even with regard to modern literature we could hardly decide this question if we 


had no title-pages. 
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publisher, Tryphon, in his Introduction to the Jnstitutiones 
oratoriae.'® Publication by commission was also very popular. 
Thus, Sidonius Apollinaris explicitly calls his publisher a mer- 
cenarius bibliopola. To illustrate publication by the author, we 
may mention M. Regulus, who (according to Pliny) reproduced 
and gave away one thousand copies of his speech in praise of his 
son who died in his youth. 


REPRODUCTION 


Exact information regarding the organization of a Roman 
publishing office is lacking. The older literature on this subject 
accepts fairly unanimously the so-called “dictation theory.” 
According to this, we picture the workshop of a publishing house 
as follows: A corrector (the amagnost) reads the manuscript 
which is to be reproduced; around him sit the scribes, who work 
from his dictation. This theory has been refuted in recent times, 
particularly by Ohly, who supports the copying theory. His po- 
sition is based chiefly upon his stichometric research. The 
stichos (also called érn or dpi8uds) is a unit of measurement. It 
contains approximately fifteen or sixteen syllables and corre- 
sponds in length to the hexameter. The number of stichoi is 
often indicated in the conclusion of a work, and should, among 
other things, protect the purchaser against an incomplete copy. 
Stichometric computation appears also in manuscripts which 
were not handled by booksellers. Therefore, in addition to pro- 
tecting the customer, it must have served another purpose. 
Ohly believes this to be in connection with the computation of 
the scribe’s honorarium. If the pay were figured according to 
the number of lines, however, this would have been a sort of 
payment by contract, which presupposes independent activity 
on the part of the worker. With co-operative work under dicta- 
tion, calculation according to time was more appropriate. But 
it is known that the Diocletian rate of pay to scribes was figured 
per hundred lines. Besides this, the usual expression for the ac- 
tivity of the scribes (describere) would suggest copying. 

8“Epistola dedicatoria ad Tryphonem”: “Efflagitasti quotidiano convicio, ut 


libros quos ad Marcellum meum de institutione oratoria scripseram, iam emittere 
incipiam.” 
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In spite of this, I cannot agree with Ohly when he expresses 
in his conclusion the opinion that he has succeeded in giving a 
positive proof of his theory. Even though “‘to write under dicta- 
tion” is not accurately expressed in language, undoubtedly, 
much was written under dictation in Rome. We take it to be 
fairly certain that the majority of writers did not write their 
works themselves, but dictated them. Thus, Horace, at the end 
of the first book of Satires, says: ‘I, puer, atque meo citus haec 
subscribe libello.”” The noble Roman rarely wrote but mostly 
dictated.'* Despite Ohly’s tables, it appears to me that the 
process of reproduction is more difficult by copying than by 
dictation, for a publishing house with thirty scribes has to have 
the author’s original manuscript copied twenty-nine times be- 
fore all the scribes can be set to work. Since both hands are re- 
quired in reading, writing at the same time was possible only if 
one had a reading desk, which was not very cheap at the time. 
Furthermore, it seems to me that the conclusion as to the form 
of publishing based on wage-accounts will not stand without 
qualification. The remuneration of the scribes according to 
number of lines is known to have existed. But stichometric 
reckoning (Ohly follows it up to 500 B.c.) existed where there 
could have been no question of remuneration, since the scribes 
were slaves. In all these cases, which are certainly to be placed 
at the beginning of the period here under consideration, stichom- 
etry was a great help in citation and also in the protection of 
the purchaser. A generalization with regard to reproduction is 
not possible here. We can more plausibly accept the theory that 
with the release from slave-work through work for pay there 
was taken over as a basis for remuneration an already existing 
measure which served other purposes as well. Roman publish- 
ers had no reason to change the system of reckoning to a time 
basis, since for the contractor reckoning on the basis of efficiency 
is preferable to reckoning on the basis of time spent. 

An important factor in the solution of our problem is the 
ancient habit of reading aloud and writing."® One easily im- 


1 Whenever a nobleman wrote books personally, this used to be mentioned with 
amazement. Emperor Theodosius, e.g., got the surname S:B\oypa¢os. 

8 J. Balogh, “Voces paginarum. Beitraége zur Geschichte des lauten Lesens und 
Schreibens” (Philologus, LX XXII [1926], 84). Also used by Ohly. 
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agines a workroom where a number of scribes repeat the same 
text half-aloud after the dictator, without feeling disturbed in 
their work. On the other hand, this is impossible if each whis- 
pers a different text to himself, as it is necessary to do when 
copying. With paid workers, one can do away with the general 
workroom, and conceive of home work. With slave-labor, how- 
ever, this is inconceivable, since each slave could not be given a 
separate room. 

Thus, I do not believe that it is possible to give at this date an 
absolutely accurate picture of production in Roman publishing. 
But the dictation theory should come close to the actual process 
used. 

WRITING MATERIAL 


Papyrus.—In the first four centuries a.D., papyrus (also 
called “‘charta”) was the most widely used writing material. 
The principal source of the material is known to have been 
Egypt. The manufacture, on which we have exact information 
from Pliny,"® was long an imperial monopoly. There were many 
varieties. The price depended not only on the thickness and the 
suitability for writing but principally on the width of the sheet. 
The most important varieties of Egyptian manufacture were 
the Hieratica (page width 20 cm.), the Amphitheatrica (the 
factory was at the Amphitheater in Alexandria; 17 cm.), and 
the Saitica (15 cm.). The Roman plants produced Augustea and 
Liviana (each with a page width of 24 cm.). The latter was not 
very useful because it was too thin. In its place came Fauniana 
(18 cm.) and Claudiana (30 cm.). We do not have a clear pic- 
ture of the price conditions.'? The various price lists indicate 
neither the quality nor the length of the rolls. It is certain only 
that in the time of the Empire prices fell very low as compared 
with the preceding centuries. According to one price record, ac- 
cidentally preserved, a roll of charta cost one drachma, two 
oboli in 407 B.c. (ca. 72 cents). Statius (at the end of the first 
century A.D.) figured the cost price of a small roll at a few 
sesterces (ca. 12 cents). Papyrus was never considered an espe- 


16 Nat. hist. xiii. See also Birt and Dziatzko, who give full details about this chapter. 


17 Glotz’s paper, “Le Prix du papyrus dans I’antiquité grecque” (Buil. de la Soc. 
Archéol. Alexandrin, XXV [1930]), was not to be obtained in Vienna. 
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cially cheap material, however; this is shown, among other 
ways" by the use of a substitute which was soon to supersede 
papyrus completely—parchment. 

Parchment.—The first, though unreliable, historical references 
show that parchment was used in the beginning decidedly as 2 
substitute, as a way out in time of stress.'® Pliny relates how 
Ptolemy Epiphanes prohibited the export of papyrus in order to 
secure a monopoly for the library of Alexandria. This measure 
was aimed at Eumenes II, who had founded a great library at 
Pergamum. This would be the external cause for the “inven- 
tion” of parchment. It is well proved that both rulers guarded 
their libraries with jealous love. But there can be no question 
of an “invention” of parchment in the strict sense of the word. 
Parchment bore the stigma of a substitute. The writing ma- 
terial for the ancient book was papyrus. 

The first reports of the use of parchment in Rome confirm the 
fact that this writing material was considered inferior. Parch- 
ment was used for the author’s casual and hastily written notes. 
It had been used in this way by Cicero. The use of papyrus for 
such purposes was considered uneconomical and even frivolous. 
Thus, according to Catullus (De Suffeno scriptore), Quintilian 
expressly recommends the use of parchment. For weak eyes it 
was preferable to the often-used wax tablets.” The potential 
usefulness of papyrus was less economical. Parchment was 
adapted without further treatment to use as a palimpsest, and 
both sides could well be used for writing. Papyrus served very 
poorly zs a palimpsest, and only one side was generally used.”* 
Parchment was also more resistant and more durable. Only 
those who insisted on sumptuousness, or who greatly fancied 
their fleeting thoughts, used the more noble material for first 
drafts. Otherwise, parchment was used exclusively. 


*8 Ausonius Epist. vii. 2. 56: “‘ne sit charta mihi carior ostreis.” 

9 P. Kriiger, “Verwendung von Papyrus und Pergament fir die juridische Literatur 
der Romer,” Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung, VIII (1887), 76; L. Traube, Vorlesungen 
und Abhandlungen. I. Zur Paléographie und Handschriftenkunde (Minchen: Beck, 
1904), p. 84. 

2° Quintilian De institutione oratoria x. 3. 31: “nisi forte visus infirmior membrana- 
rum potius usum exiget.” 


4 Juvenal Sat. i. 6: “scriptus et in tergo.” 
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The same relation between the two materials prevailed in 
book production. The best source on this is Martial. Preceding 
his comments, there are two references made to books on parch- 
ment. The first report is found in a lost passage of Cicero. The 
younger Pliny reports, with specific allusion to Cicero, a parch- 
ment J/iad, so small that it would fit into a nutshell.” 

In his second letter to Timothy, the Apostle Paul requested 
him, when he came, to bring his cloak and the books, particular- 
ly the parchments (S:Sdia, wadiora be ras weuBpavas).*> It is not 
clear from the context whether these yeuSpavac were individual 
sheets of parchment containing notes, or were books. Christian 
groups were subsequently of fundamental significance in the dis- 
tribution of parchment books. Therefore it would be interesting 
to note the early buds of this development in the ancient com- 
munities. 

In Martial we find the first conclusive evidence for wide 
acceptance of parchment codexes. His well-known description 
of the Saturnalia gifts has been drawn upon for many years 
for the decision of this question. But no explanation has been 
generally accepted to date.™ 

The structure of the work (it is the fourteenth book, the 
A pophoreta) is laid out precisely in the following verses: 

Divitis alternas et pauperis accipe sortes 

praemia convivae det sua quisque suo. 
It is concerned with an alternating series of gift-selections of- 
fered to rich and poor. Two distichs always make a gift group; 
first comes the present for the rich, and then that for the poor. 
For example, No. 12, a small ivory box; No. 13, a small wooden 
box; No. 43, the Corinthian candlestick; No. 44, the wooden 
candlestick; No. 73, a parrot; No. 74, a raven; No. 177, Her- 
cules of Corinthian bronze; No. 178, Hercules of clay; etc.’5 

* Nat. hist. vii. 85: “In nuce inclusum Iliada, Homeri carmen in membrana scrip- 
tum, tradit Cicero.” 

23 [1] Tim., 4:13. 

*4 The latest comment on this question, given in a review of Kenyon’s book in the 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, X1V (London, 1933), 114, misconceives, in 


my opinion, the essential point. On the whole I share Birt’s opinion, contradicting 
Friedlander’s views in his edition of Martial. 


5 It is generally assumed that single distichs were lost. 
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The 183rd to 196th distichs present the list of books. The 
enumeration begins with 183, “Homeri Batrachomyomachia’’; 
184, ‘““Homerus in pugillaribus membranis.” The second of 
these books, a parchment codex, contains, as expressly men- 
tioned, the J/iad and the Odyssey. 


Ilias et Priami regnis inimicus Ulixes 
Multiplici pariter condita pelle latent. 


As we can ascertain from the literature,” ancient prices were 
governed by the frequency with which a work was demanded. 
The more seldom a book was read, the higher was its price. The 
Iliad and Odyssey constituted the universal intellectual heritage 
which every school child knew and in many cases possessed. 
On the other hand, the War between the frogs and mice was read 
by only a few and was therefore without question the more ex- 
pensive work. 

The next two are a pair of Virgil’s manuscripts: 1865, “Virgilii 
Culex”; 186, “‘Virgilius in membranis.”” Again the gift to the 
bibliophile is contained on the papyrus roll. The ‘““Mosquito”’ is 
a poem written by Virgil in his youth and was designed for the 
literary epicure, to whom you could not present simply the 
Aeneid, too well known to him. 


Accipe facundi Culicem, studiose, Maronis 
Ne nucibus positis “Arma virumque”’ legas. 


The parchment codex contains the familiar masterpieces of the 


poet. So great was the demand for it that the publishers were 
able to decorate even the cheap edition with the picture of the 


poet. 


Quam brevis immensum cepit membrana Maronem 
Ipsius vultus prima tabella gerit. 
Numbers 187 and 188 are Menander’s Thais and a work of 
Cicero’s on parchment. It is not expressly stated which work of 
Cicero’s it is, but this edition is chiefly recommended as suitable 
reading for travelers. 
Si comes ista tibi fuerit membrana, putato 


Carpere te longas cum Cicerone vias. 


2 See passages on second-hand booksellers and prices. 
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It is clear that parchmeht is more resistant to injuries en- 
countered in the course of a journey than the papyrus roll con- 
taining the Menander. But its material value must also have 
been smaller, since in traveling one certainly takes along the 
least expensive works. Even before this, Martial had expressly 
advised that papyrus scrolls be left in the library at home and 
the parchment codex be taken instead.?7 The Propertius (No. 
189) is marked “‘monobiblos.” It contains the first book of the 
Elegies, “Cynthia.” In size it is a very slender book. In con- 
trast we have the “ingens” of Livy (No. 190), again a parch- 
ment codex. 

Pellibus exiguis artatur Livius ingens 
Quem mea non totum bibliotheca capit. 

This is not a complete Livy; but even so, the small parchment 
codex contains more in absolute quantity than the charta scroll, 
and this contrast should be emphasized.** A Livy on papyrus 
would have filled several dozen rolls. The parchment codex has 
precisely the character of a cheap popular edition. 

The contrasting pair—the papyrus scroll and the parchment 
codex—occurs again: No. 1g1 is Sallust on papyrus, No. 192, 
Ovid on parchment. The parchment manuscript has the greater 
volume. The Ovid, which deals with the most widely read work, 
the Metamorphoses, is described as a many-paged manuscript. 

Hic tibi multipici quae structa est massa tabella 
Carmina Nasonis quinque decemque gerit. 


The concluding pair consist of only papyrus scrolls. Here the 
distinction in quality lies not in the writing material, but in the 
content. Tibullus’ Elegies (No. 193) is set up against Lucan. 
How little Martial thinks of this latter poet can be seen from 
the verses which he has Lucan speak. 


Sunt quidam qui me dicunt non esse poetam. 
Sed qui me vendit bibliopola putat. 


277i, 2: “Qui tecum cupis esse meos ubicumque libellos 
Et comites longae quaeris habere viae 
Hos eme quos arctat brevibus membrana tabellis 
Scrinia da magnis, me manus una capit.” 


28 We have no reason to assume that the codex was written in shorthand. 
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In view of the ill repute in which the Roman book-dealer’s 
ability to judge literature was held, this criticism is devastating. 

The enumeration concludes with Catullus (No. 195) and 
Calvus, De aquae frigidae usu (No. 196). The work of Catullus 
is placed on a par with that of Virgil. The writing of Calvus 
finds little mercy in the eyes of the scoffer. 


Haec tibi quae fuerint caldarum nomina dicunt 
Ipsa suas melius charta natabit aquas. 


From the above collection the following conclusions can be 
drawn. The customary form of the Roman book in Martial’s 
time—and we might as well include the period to the end of the 
third century—was the papyrus scroll. The parchment codex is 
the exception; therefore it must be specifically indicated. Where 
Martial does not indicate the material, it was clear to the an- 
cient reader that only papyrus rolls were meant. 

The following authors were written on parchment: Homer, 
Virgil, Cicero, Livy, and Ovid. Where the works were referred 
to by title, it was always the most widely read which was men- 
tioned—Homer’s J/iad and Odyssey, Ovid’s Metamorphoses. \t 
was a common characteristic of all that the volume of their 
content was greater than that of the papyrus scrolls; in one 
work (Cicero) attention was called also to the remarkable suit- 
ability of parchment for travel reading. Thus the points were 
gained which subsequently accorded the parchment codex the 
final victory over the papyrus scroll. It was more resistant, 
cheaper, and could carry a relatively greater amount of content 
without becoming unwieldy (drevis, exiguus). However, it was 
almost impossible to introduce the new form in pagan Rome. 
Only in works like schoolbooks, where durability and cheapness 
were particularly important considerations, did parchment 
come to precedence fairly early.? In the beginning it was prin- 
cipally the cheapness of the material which led the Christian 
groups, which were poor in worldly wealth, to the use of parch- 
ment; but the other grounds mentioned above were also at least 

29 Juridicial literature also showed an early preference for parchment. The fact 


that parchment could hold a greater content and was easier to consult was the deciding 
factor. See Kriiger, op. cit. 
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as decisive. With the victory of Christianity, papyrus lost its 
dominant position as a vehicle for writing, and it was soon to 
disappear. 

SCROLL AND CODEX 


The choice of writing material is inextricably bound up with 
the question of the outward appearance of the finished book. 
The appropriate form of papyrus was the scroll. The individual 
sheets of papyrus were fastened together, end to end, to form a 
long strip, which assumed the shape of a cylinder when rolled. 
In the centuries here being considered, the average length of the 
scroll was 25-40 cm., and the diameter was never greater than 
the span of a hand. When the scroll was being read, the unread 
portion was held in the right hand. The left hand unrolled a 
full sheet at a time and, at the same time, rolled up the part 
which had been read, so that when the reading was finished, the 
scroll was rolled up and rested in the left hand.*° 

The codex, which is today the accepted book form, was 
probably based on the Roman wax tablets. It was preferably 
of parchment, because these sheets could be more easily folded 
than papyrus sheets. Besides these two fundamental kinds, 
there were two other hybrid forms, the parchment scroll and 
the papyrus codex. The latter is especially important as a 
transition form. The papyrus sheet could be folded only once. 
Therefore, a papyrus codex often contained only one section; 
the largest preserved papyrus codex has 56 sheets or 112 
leaves." 

The first reference to the codex as a book form is found in 
Martial.*? Here it is always mentioned in connection with 
parchment. Examples of this early period have not been pre- 
served. For the later centuries, Kenyon gives a very compre- 
hensive presentation based on the newest discoveries. We can 


3° Cf, the illustrations in Birt, ““Buchrolle,” etc. 


3 There are also codexes with several sheets of from 8 to 12 leaves. But the single 
sheets are only folded once. 


32 Asconius (A.D. 3-88) reports that the dead body of P. Clodius (52 B.c.) was burnt 
in the “curia” by the people. The pile was formed of “subselliis et tribunalibus et 
mensis et codicibus librariorum.” 
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therefore recognize with reasonable sureness the development 
and spread of the individual forms. (See Table 1.) 

In the manuscripts of pagan content the papyrus scroll pre- 
dominated until the end of the third century. Then the codex 
slowly began to take the lead, but without entirely replacing 
the scroll. In the literature of the Christian groups in the third 


TABLE 1 


Form or Earty CurisTIAN AND Pacan MAnuscriPts 














| » Papyrus Parchment 
| | Codexes eo 
Oxyrhynchus finds: | | | 
‘sii { P: : 
Third century ¢ E a |= . 
* | Christian mss. | 7 | 8 2 
. { Pagan mss. 6 | | 5 
Fourth century { 283" ™ss - ’ 
istia ss. 2 3 
| Christian m 21 13 
- ‘Pagan mss... . 4 17 4 
Fifth century ¢ 75°". 
| Christian mss. 4 | 7 10 
| 
. ‘ Pagan mss 2 3 : 
Sixth century { 7384" mss. A J ; 
* | Christian mss. 2 5 I 
Chester Beatty's finds:* 
Second-fifth centuries, Christian mss. 12 
} 
Oldfather’s list: | | | 
Third century, Pagan mss. |} 275 26 3 
Fourth century, Pagan mss. 39 34 | 10 
Fifth century, Pagan mss. ; 2: | 43 12 
Sixth century, Pagan mss. 15 10 4 
y, tag 5 





* Probably the remains of an old church library. 


century, the codex was already superior in numbers and almost 
completely replaced the scroll within a short time. 

With this, literary traditions also agree. One of the earliest 
and most famous Christian libraries is that of Pamphilus in 
Caesarea (third century). The library evidently consisted large- 
ly of papyrus scrolls. Since the books were damaged, because 
of the perishability of papyrus (St. Jerome calls them “‘biblio- 
thecam ex parte corruptam’’), they were transferred to parch- 
ment codexes in the fourth century. 
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It appears, as already stated, that the juridical literature 
early abandoned publication on papyrus. The word “codex” 
acquired the meaning of ‘‘code of laws.”” This development cul- 
minated in the fifth century in the Valentinian law of citation 
(in the Theodosian Code, a.p. 426) which henceforth gave au- 
thority only to those texts of old Roman jurists which were 
transferred to codexes.*! 

The parchment codex was the great achievement of the 
Roman book industry. From a material which probably came 
from the Orient, pressed into a form which we shall designate 
as Roman, evolved the pattern of the book which was to domi- 
nate the cultural life of the Western world for a full thousand 
years. In ancient times, however, this development could not 
take place unaided. The aesthetic tradition opposed to the use 
of the codex was very strong, and the Roman book trade pos- 
sessed no creative personality who was in a position to over- 
come the resistance. The young religious community of Chris- 
tians, however, adopted the new form and helped it to victory. 
The question of the cost of production was possibly of minor im- 
portance. But the codex was able to carry a greater literary 
content than the scroll without becoming unwieldy. Thus it 
was possible to have the Gospel in one volume, and the desira- 
bility of this was of preponderant significance. And only too 
comprehensible is the desire to possess the Holy Scriptures on 
one material, that the word of the Lord might be preserved per 
saecula saeculorum. 


FORMAT AND SIZE 


One passage in Isidorus, which probably goes back to Sue- 
tonius, says that the format of the work was adapted to the 
content. Volumes of poetry and letters were published in small 
format, while for scientific works a larger format was pre- 
ferred.*4 Birt worked out a scheme on this basis, according to 

33 Codex Theodosianus i. 4. 3, “De responsis prudentium” (ed. Kriiger-Mommsen 


[Berlin: Weidmann, 1905], I, 34): “Si eorum libri propter antiquitatis incertum codi- 
cum collatione firmentur.” 

34 “Quaedam genera librorum certis modulis conficiebantur; breviori forma carmina 
atque epistulae, at vero historiae maiori modulo scribebantur” (after Birt, op. cit., 
p- 288). 
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which a book of poetry had a maximum content of a thousand 
lines. I do not know whether Birt’s calculations are to be ac- 
cepted without qualification, but it appears certain that the 
smaller format was very popular. Martial in many places 
praises his volumes of poetry especially for their small size. 
The ancients (see the renowned declaration of Callimachus 
péya BiBXiov wéya xaxdv) were noted for their justifiable distaste 
for the larger format. The “‘mediocritas libri” (Pliny) was in 
universal demand. The average length of a scroll, according 
to Birt’s reckoning, is less than a hundred leaves, the maximum 
length, two hundred leaves. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS* 


The addition of illustrations to certain scientific works prob- 
ably goes back to pre-Alexandrian times. Astronomers and 
mathematicians particularly needed to refer to drawings to 
make their statements clear. Botanical works were also early 
provided with illustrations of plants. We find the first book il- 
lustration which went beyond this framework in Alexandria. 
According to Bethe’s very plausible conjecture, it was first in 
didactic works that a freer and more imaginative technique of 
illustration developed. Illustrated editions of comedies, and 
presumably also of smaller collections of moral tales, favored an 
increasing realism of representation. 

However, the Roman book trade found a fully developed tech- 
nique of illustration already in existence. Since manuscripts 
from this period have not been preserved, we must form our 
ideas upon copies of early Christian manuscripts, the oldest of 
which date back to the fourth century. Roman murals and 
sculptures similarly can be theoretically reconstructed only 
with the greatest of care. 

Purely decorative book ornaments, which we admire in 
medieval manuscripts, appear to have been applied very sel- 

3sE. Bethe, “Aratillustrationen,” Rheiniches Museum fir Philologie, XLVIII 
(1893), 91; E. Bethe, “Die antiken Terenzillustrationen,” Jahrbuch des deutschen archa- 
ologischen Institutes, XVUI1 (1903), 93; H. Jerstinger, Die griechische Buchmalerei (Wien: 


Staatsdruckerei, 1926); U. von Wilamowitz-Mallendorf, “‘Griechische illustrierte Volks- 
biicher,” Jahrbuch des deutschen archaologischen Institutes, X111 (1898), 228. 
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dom. If we should recognize as typical the elaborate papyrus 
scroll which Martial describes, then only the title would be 
ornamentally decorated.** The beauty of the ancient manu- 
script lay in the “symmetry with which the writing covered the 
background in decorative flat pattern.”’*? Any interruption of 
the pattern of writing was avoided. 

Scientific works were abundantly supplied with illustrations, 
when the text required them. This is particularly true in the 
case of astronomical and mathematical literature. That illus- 
trated editions of the works of Vitruvius existed, we can safely 
accept. In addition to many other important arguments, it is 
even possible to draw a parallel to the work of Theodosius on 
house construction. Suidas relates that to the text volume of 
this work (epi oixjoewv) three illustrated volumes (d:aypadas 
oixav) were added. Martianus Capella designates zodlogical 
works as “‘pictura animalium”—a certain proof of the abundant 
illustration. Pliny speaks of plant illustrations. The works he 
mentions date before the first century B.c. They were still being 
published in new editions, and thus various errors crept into the 
copies of the illustrations, “degenerat transcribentium sors 
varia.”’** For didactic poems the illustrated supplement appears 
to have been so self-explanatory that one sometimes believes 
that the author was the illustrator as well.** The illustrations of 
dramatic works hold a very important position, both artistically 
and culturally. The editions of Terence, for example, are the 
most important source regarding the history of the ancient 
theater, as their miniatures are realistic reproductions of the 
contemporary stage. Nor are libidinous love stories lacking. 

% ii. 2: “Cedro nunc licet ambules perunctus 

Et frontis gemino decens honore 
Pictis luxurieris umbilicis 

Et te purpura delicata velet 

Et cocco rubeat superbus index.” 


37 Gerstinger, op. cit., p. 9. 
38 Nat. hist. xxv. 1. 8: “Verum et pictura fallax est et coloribus tam numerosis, 
praesertim in aemulatione naturae, multum degenerat transcribentium sors varia.” 


39 Tertullian says of Nicander (ca. 150 B.c.): “scribit et pingit.”. M. Pacuvius (sec- 
ond century B.C.) is said to have been both poet and painter. “Picturam exercuit ac 
fabulas venditavit” (Kappelmacher, op. cit., p. 94). 
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The book of the hetaera El/ephantis, which was apparently very 
often copied, according to the brief description of Suetonius, 
left little to be desired in freedom of representation.*° 

The most frequent illustration in books was the portrait of 
the author. Perhaps originating in imitation of ancient Atheni- 
an steles we find it already widely used in Alexandrian times. 
Reproduction must have been rather cheap, since even cheap 
parchment codexes have this decoration. Realism in represen- 
tation was sought. The author was usually portrayed alone, 
with or without the book; the portrait of the author writing is 
almost always a Christian addition; the magister cum discipulis 
representation appeared first in the Middle Ages. Martial de- 
scribes his likeness as “‘arguta manu spirans.”’# In another pas- 
sage he remarks scoffingly that when heads with bristly hair and 
beard are represented, we are certainly dealing with philo- 
sophical works. Authors conceivably often longed for the flat- 
tery implied in this decoration. Thus, Horace ridicules the 
otherwise unknown poet Fannius because he liked to offer books 
adorned with his portrait to everyone. 

Picture books attained a special position. By these we mean 
works in which the illustrations were so predominant that the 
brief text has only a secondary significance. Such books had 
long existed in Egypt. Josephus relates that King Solomon had 
composed a work containing three thousand pictures. Each pic- 
ture had a parable as a textual accompaniment.*? The most 
famous Roman picture book was Terentius Varro’s (116-27 
B.c.) Imagines. Seven hundred of the greatest men of ancient 
times were here represented, and for each picture an explana- 
tory epigram was provided. The distribution of the work must 
have been widespread, for Pliny (Nat. hist. xxxv. 11) says in 
praise that it was exported throughout the world, so that the 
men represented might be omnipresent like the gods. 

There were other works of this sort. The great deeds of Ro- 
man history were a particularly well-loved subject for represen- 

4° Suetonius Tiberius 43. 

# See the Virgil edition mentioned by Martial xiv. 186. 


# vii. 23. 43 Antiquitates Fudaeorum Viii. 44. 
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tation. As has been said, no manuscripts from this period re- 
main to us, but a renowned work of plastic art, the Arch of 
Trajan, brings to life before us the Roman picture book. In 
thrilling depiction, the triumphant warriors of the emperor pass 
before us. The individual scenes bound together in the continu- 
ity of presentation glorify the craftsmanship of war and the 
valor of the Romans. 

The book that was intended for the edification of the Chris- 
tian communities must be dedicated to ideals other than the 
glory of war. Not the frivolous earthly stories of glorious deeds, 
but the works of God and His faithful were represented. The 
mosaics in the nave of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome furnish 
the best example of the Christian picture book. Forty pictures 
based upon Genesis and the Book of Joshua decorate the nave. 
The individual scenes, also in continuous presentation, reveal 
in their composition that miniatures served as models. Also, a 
number of manuscripts of the late fourth and the fifth centuries, 
e.g., the Joshua scroll in the Vatican, can be recognized as 
copies of older works. Of some of these Christian devotional 
books we know scarcely more than the title. Thus, there was an 
Onomasticon urbium et locorum S. Scripturae, a kind of illus- 
trated guide to the holy places. So familiar was the illustrated 
manuscript to the Christian mind that Prudentius says that an 
angel wrote the last words of the martyrs and illustrated the 
text with paintings of their wounds. In Byzantium, the mean- 
ing of isropia became “‘painting.” 

We can be reasonably certain that these illustrated manu- 
scripts were for the most part sold by book-dealers.‘* This ap- 
plies to all the illustrated scientific works, and the wide dis- 
tribution of Varro’s Jmagines, praised by Pliny, could not have 
been attained without the aid of the book trade. That cheap 
illustrated publications were also to be had we have seen above 
in the description of the Virgil codex by Martial. Since here we 
are dealing with larger editions, the reproduction of the author- 
portraits must have been done rapidly. The publishers who sold 


44The most elaborately illustrated manuscripts, of course, were not available to 
booksellers. 
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such books must have had a number of slaves who were specially 
trained in this respect. Juvenal says, “Qui multas facies pingit 
cito.”45 For the reproduction of the smaller ornamental decora- 
tions we can conceive of the use of patterns; the use of stamps 
is also possible, since these were being used for the reproduction 
of certain formal words. 


SCHOOLBOOKS* 


The greater proportion of Roman burghers knew how to read 
and write; it was only in the later centuries, as a result of the 
economic and cultural decline, and also through the indis- 
criminate granting of civic rights, that the number of illiterates 
increased. We can see how much elementary education was tak- 
en for granted from the fact that at least in the first centuries 
A.D. the army password was given in writing. Thus, nearly all 
the legionaries and at least all the corporals must have been able 
to read. 

There was as yet no compulsory education. The supervision 
and financial support of the state was restricted (and this only 
since Vespasian) to the higher schools (grammar and rhetoric 
schools). The responsibilities and expenses of elementary in- 
struction were placed on the individual communities. Almost 
every one of the larger villages had its own teacher, whose rights 
and duties were discussed in detail in the legal literature.‘ 

The monthly tuition fee was precisely prescribed in the 
Diocletian price-edict: teachers of physical exercises, 50 denarii 
($3.00); reading and writing, 50 denarii; arithmetic, 75 denarii 
($4.50); stenography, 75 denarii; Greek or Latin grammar, 
200 denarii ($12.00); oratory or logic, 250 denarii ($15.00). It 


45 Sat. ix. 146. Also Friedlander, in his edition of Juvenal (p. 449), applies this pas- 
sage to frontispieces. 


# A. Brinkmann, “Aus dem antiken Schulunterricht,” Rhein. Museum fiir Philolo- 
gie, LXV (1910), 149; O. Crusius, “Aus antiken Schulbiichern,” Philologus, LXIV 
(1905), 142; L. Hahn, “Verhaltnis von Staat und Schule in der rémischen Kaiserzeit,” 
Philologus, Vol. LXXVI (1920); G. Rauschen, Das griechisch-rémische Schulwesen zur 
Zeit des ausgehenden Heidentums (Bonn: Cohen, 1901). 

I regret not to have been able to use Barbagallo, Stato e istruzione publica (1912), 
and Gwynn, Roman education from Cicero to Quintilian (1926). 


, 


47 Ulpian: “qui pueros primas literas docent . . . . sive in civitatibus sive in vicis.’ 
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was sometimes possible to give instruction free of charge, after 
the pattern of the great endowed Hellenistic institutions of 
learning. Higher education was highly prized and had a de- 
cided influence on one’s social position. Rome had as many as 
twenty grammar schools. They were located principally in the 
Forum of Trajan and the Forum of Augustus.“ 

With this great number of schools, the trade in schoolbooks 
was very profitable for both publisher and author. “‘Magistri 
orationes suas atque defensiones adsidua mercatione venden- 
tes,” says Firmicus Maternus.‘? In elementary instruction 
Homer and Virgil were chiefly used. The higher education as- 
sumed a detailed knowledge of Greek and Latin literature. 

Because of its durability, parchment was the most suitable 
material for schoolbooks. We learn that Maximin used in school 
a Homer on purple parchment. If children of such wealthy 
classes used parchment codexes for schoolbooks (even in deluxe 
form), we can well conclude that the textbooks, at least those 
of the elementary schools, were generally written on parchment. 


DELUXE EDITIONS 


The book trade by and large handled only ordinary editions. 
There were, of course, differences in the value of editions; apart 
from the difference in price between papyrus scoll and parch- 
ment codex the various production costs were determined by 
the quality of the writing material, the beauty of the script, the 
care in the correction of the text, and the external make-up of 
the book. Within these limits the stores of the Roman book 
trade could meet the bibliophilic demands of their customers. 

The opportunity for sumptuous book production certainly 
existed. Gold or silver script, purple parchment (scarcely used 
before the third century), gold umdilicus (the small rod to which 
the scroll was fastened), artistically executed binding could 
satisfy even the most exacting requirements. Such deluxe edi- 
tions, however, were made only to order and did not fall within 
the sphere of the book trade. 

4H. Marrou, “La Vie intellectuelle au forum de Trajan et au forum d’Auguste,” 
Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire, XLIX (1932), 93. 


49 Mathes. iii. 7. 25. 
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CALCULATIONS AND PRICES 


Two items formed the basis for the calculation of production 
cost: the writing material, and the wage of the scribes. We are 
too inadequately informed about the prices of papyrus and 
parchment to verify the calculations of the Roman publishers. 
A small charta scroll could not have cost more than a few ses- 
terces.5° The price which the publisher paid for the material for 
his cheap editions must have been considerably lower. 

We can estimate a little closer the work of the scribes. At the 
offices which generally employed slaves, the calculation of the 
necessary expenditures of time represented the most important 
reckoning. The average rate of production was 250 hexameters 
(or lines of 15-16 syllables) an hour. In the late years of the 
Empire literary hacks were employed, for whom a two-year 
training period was prescribed. Their rates were exactly as- 
signed in the Diocletian price-system. One hundred lines were 
taken as the unit of measure. The best script was valued at 25 
denarii ($1.50); medium script, at 20 denarii ($1.20); notary 

script, at 10 denarii." The Diocletian maximum price prescrip- 

tion was an economic necessity, since the prices of goods were 
disproportionately raised owing to the uncertainty of currency 
conditions. Books also rose considerably in price. Martial’s 
Xenia, which cost 4 sesterces (20 cents) at Tryphon’s, was the 
cheapest book in the first century a.p. The book contained 275 
verses. In Diocletian’s time it would have been impossible to 
publish the book at this price, even at the cheapest wage-rate, 
for the scribes’ rates were too high. It is apparent that (even 
when the great initial cost—the price of slaves—declined) the 
engagement of wage workers in place of slaves brought with it 
a rise in production costs. In addition, a decisive factor was the 
lowered purchasing power of money. 

An edition of one thousand copies is only once cited, and this 
was a small pamphlet which was given away. No conclusion as 


5° Statius (Si/vae iv. 9. 7) quotes 2.5 sesterces. One sesterce is equal to about § cents. 


5«T. Mommsen and H. Bliimner, Maximaltarif des Diocletian (Berlin: Reimer, 
1893), p- 22 (vii. 39-41). The value of a Diocletian denarius is about 6 cents. 


52 See p. 45 of this paper (M. Regulus). 
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to the size of editions in the book trade is possible. We know, 
however, that certain works were very widely distributed and 
were sent to the most remote parts of the Roman Empire, so 
that the edition of at least the most current works could not 
have been small. It is impossible to give an accurate estimate. 
The time required for production was comparatively short. We 
can take as an example the aforementioned edition of Martial’s 
Xenia published by Tryphon. Since 275 verses could be written 
in a little more than an hour—nine copies in a working-space of 
ten hours—the arbitrarily accepted number of thirty scribes 
could produce 270 copies of this small book in one day. 

We have some statements about book prices in ancient times, 
but because of the special place of the book as a commodity, it 
is difficult to relate these prices to those of our own time. The 
commercial value of the individual authors varied a great deal. 
The less frequently a work was demanded, the higher was its 
price; if it was no longer published, it was priced as a rarity. 
Otherwise, the format was the decisive factor. Martial’s first 
book cost from 6-10 sesterces (30-50 cents) in the cheap edi- 
tion.’’ A fine copy commanded twice this price.‘* A book of 
Chrysippus*®s cost correspondingly. The volume of Martial con- 
tained about seven hundred verses, about three times as many 
as the Xenia, the price of which (4 sesterces) has been men- 
tioned. 

That the larger private libraries represented considerable 
wealth has been repeatedly proved. Origen sold his books for a 
life-pension of 4 oboli a day. The Apostle Paul gives an in- 
credibly high value (50,000 silver pieces) for the books which he 
had burned in Ephesus.‘? 

For the richer classes the book prices mentioned were, 
of course, unimportant, for the smallest estate of a knight 
amounted to 400,000 sesterces ($20,000), that of a senator, to 


53 Martial i. 67. 
$4 Atrectus charged 20 sesterces ($1.00) (Martial i. 118). 
55 wepl dpuijs. 86 Eusebius Historia ecclesiastica vi. 3. 


57 Acts 19:19. E. Meyer (Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums (Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1921], III, 116) thinks this price quotation highly exaggerated. 
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1,000,000 ($50,000). But the middle classes also purchased 
many books, as we shall see later, without complaining about 
prices being too high. This wide distribution of books could 
have been possible only if book prices were moderate. 
RETAILING 

The book followed step by step in the wake of the Latinization 
of the world. Wherever Roman culture spread, after the victory 
of arms, books were read. In the West the Latin book reigned 
supreme. In the East, Greek predominated, but here, too, all 
who aspired to state positions had to master the language of the 
Empire and read Latin books.** It is certain that the book-deal- 
ers in Greece, and especially in the cultural capital of the state, 
Athens, carried Latin books published in Rome.‘* The book- 
dealers of the provinces also were engaged in purely retail busi- 
ness; that is, they had nothing to do with the production of the 
book, but received the goods ready for sale from the Roman 
publisher. We can perhaps accept the fact that the Athenian 
book-dealer was the producing publisher for Greek works (al- 
though it is entirely possible that these books were ordered from 
Alexandria); the greater part of the book shops of the provinces 
engaged in no production. This certainly holds true for the 
book-dealers in Utica (Africa) and Ilerda (the present Lerida, 
Spain), mentioned by Horace.®* “Carus eris Romae, donec te 
deserit aetas,” thus the poet addresses his book; but when it be- 
came out of date, “‘fugies Uticam, aut vinctus mitteris Ilerdam.” 
We cannot, however, accept it as a general rule that only litera- 
ture which was no longer salable in Rome was sent to the 
provinces. An expanded export business was an important fac- 
tor in the Roman publisher’s profit, perhaps the decisive factor, 
for only the good book which “‘et mare transit’’ was profitable.” 
Horace proclaims with much pride that his verses were known 
on the Black Sea as well as on the Ebro, just as Martial boasted 


s§ Claudius once even withdrew the civic rights from Greeks who did not know Latin. 
As to the general cultural conditions see Mommsen, op. cit. 

3 Cicero Ad Alticum 2. 1. 2 refers to Cicero’s essay, De consulatu, in the Greek 
version. 

60 Fpist. i. 20. 13. & Horace Ars poetica 345. 
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about his readers among the Getans and in Britain. Whatever 
part of the world which, from the point of view of the ancients, 
could be considered as civilized was acquainted with the great 
poets of Rome. “In toto orbe legor,” says Ovid,** and in almost 
the same words Martial says, ‘‘In toto orbe notus.’”® 

In Italy every big city had book-dealers. From the excava- 
tions we know this was true in Pompeii, and Gellius reports the 
same about Brindisi. The Italian cities were proud of the poets 
who were born within their walls and took an active interest in 
literary life. Spain and Gaul, the provinces whose Romanization 
was most complete, were strong rivals of the mother-country. 
Provincial book-dealers, however, could not overcome their 
dependence on Rome—not even in Lyons, which possessed the 
most important representatives of the provincial book trade. 
Only the largest cities had bookstores;*s in the smaller places 
traveling merchants satisfied the demand for literature. 

In the Greek book trade Alexandria maintained its former 
dominant position. Although Greek books were also published 
in Rome, Alexandria remained the chief center of publication. 
When Domitian wanted to replenish the Roman libraries, which 
had been badly damaged in a big fire, he had copies of the 
greater part of the Greek works made in Alexandria. 


THE RARE-BOOK TRADE 


Only in a few cases is a distinction between production and 
marketing recognizable in the ancient book trade. In Rome it- 
self both activities were almost always united under one man- 
agement. Whether or not the individual dealers exchanged their 
products with one another in order to have as abundant a stock 
as possible we can no longer decide. It is to be supposed, how- 
ever, that concerns like that of Atrectus, who could always offer 
a wide selection of works, sold the products of other publishers 
as well as their own publications. The book-dealers of the prov- 


@ xi, 3. 64}, 2. 
63 Tristia iv. 10. 28. s Martial vii. 88 mentions a bookshop in Vienne. 


% Suetonius Domitian 20, “‘exemplaribus undique petitis missisque Alexandriam qui 
describerent emendarentque,” refers, according to Birt’s opinion, to Greek works only. 
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inces, who had a much smaller trade, as we have already seen, 
seldom engaged in publication themselves. On the other hand, 
there were a number of dealers, who, like our rare-book-dealers, 
were primarily concerned with the sale of fine copies and books 
which were no longer published. These works were designated 
as ‘“‘sold out,” there being small likelihood that a good market 
would lead to a new edition. Such books were sometimes sought 
by interested individuals and were expensive. Gellius, who 
eagerly occupied himself with older literature, reported that 
Varro could still be obtained, but Nigidius Figulus was no longer 
published;*’ in another passage he complains that Ennius was 
nowhere to be had. St. Jerome, who was a great book-lover, 
after a prolonged search for Tertullian’s De Aaron vestibus, was 
forced to explain: ‘“‘usque ad hanc diem a me non est reper- 
tus.’’°* It was probably still possible in these countries to buy 
used books by current authors. In Rome there certainly existed 
a number of “‘book friends,” who begged books of the author 
not to read but to sell immediately.®® For this the stores of the 
rare-book-dealers offered the best opportunities. The dealers’ 
best business, however, was with the rare antiquarian copies. 
At one time when the price was 3,000 drachmas (#600) for 
Epictetus’ Lamp, and almost a whole talent (about $1300) for 
the stock of the Cynic Proteus, buyers could be found for 
genuine (or alleged) copies. Thus, 500 drachmas ($100) were 
paid for the original manuscript (mistrusted by many) of the 
third book of the 4eneid; on another occasion a buyer was found 
who paid 750 denarii ($190) for Tisias’ Rhetoric. The demand 
for rarities was a great temptation for forgers. Books were bur- 
ied and artificially damaged so that they might be sold as 
antiques, and it became necessary for book-buyers to consult an 
expert when purchasing rare books. Gellius describes how care- 
fully the proffered book was examined as to age and flawless- 

67 Gellius Noctes Atticae xix. 14. 2: “Varronis monumenta in frequenti usu feruntur, 
Nigidianae autem commentationes non proinde exeunt.” 

68 Epistola ad Fabiolam, fin. 


69 Martial vii. 76: 
“Exigis et nostros donem tibi, Tucca, libellos. 
Non faciam, nam vis vendere, non legere.” 
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ness.”° In general, the Roman rare-book-dealers lacked the 
knowledge of connoisseurs, and it was often possible to obtain 
rare works very cheaply. Certainly only a few bibliophiles found 
the example of the philosopher Hermeias worth imitating; 
Hermeias was so honest that he always paid the full value, even 
when the merchant, in his ignorance, demanded a smaller sum. 

There were no professional lending libraries. Only now and 
then we are informed that books, in every case works which were 
no longer published, were loaned for money. In general, if one 
could not buy a book, he had to borrow it from a friend or use it 
in one of the numerous public libraries. 


BOOKSTORES 


Roman places of business were naturally situated in the 
business district—in Cicero’s time at the Forum (PAi/ippics ii. 
g. 21), then in the Argiletum across from Caesar’s Forum (Mar- 
tial 1. 3; 1. 117), behind the Templum Pacis (Martial i. 2), on the 
Sigillaria, called the “picture market,” because of the many 
stalls, clay busts, and books (Gellius v. 4. 1), and in Vicus 
Sandeliarius (Gellius xviii. 4. 1). Martial (i. 118) describes such 
a store.” The pillars to the left and right of the entrance con- 
stituted a sort of display. They were pasted over and over with 
announcements, on which the authors and titles of the books in 
stock were given. These advertising columns (called posts or 
pilae) were the most necessary sales fixtures for street market- 
ing. 

“Nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos.”’ In the in- 
terior of the store stood the books, probably arranged by au- 
thors, and 1 number of scrolls assembled in a container. The 
bookcases, designated by Martial as “‘nests” (midi), were likely 
to be of wood or clay. The bookstore of Atrectus in the Argile- 
tum, which is described by Martial, must have prospered. In 

7° Noctes Atticae v. 4. He refers to a copy of Fabius’ annals. The grammarian objects 
to a wrong usage (“duo et vicesimo anno” instead of “‘duodevicesimo”). 


7 Cf. the bookshop of C. Nonius Lorica at Pompeii (Fiorelli, Descrizione di Pompeji 
[1875], p. 46; Journal des savants [1881], p. 404). 


7 Horace Sat. i. 4. 71. 
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addition to the proprietor, several slaves were employed as 
clerks. 

The book trade had no great assortment of advertising re- 
sources. A kind of “‘authors’ night” was popular. The poet him- 
self, or a good declaimer, read aloud from the newest work. 
Such oral readings constituted the oldest method of soliciting for 
the book trade. Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, relates having 
heard the second book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia read aloud 
in an Athenian bookstore. In Rome, too, the store of the book- 
dealer was the meeting-place for everyone interested in philo- 
logical or literary lore. Here the more difficult problems of tex- 
tual criticism were debated, the new books talked over, and 
questions of world-wide significance discussed, often with great 
fervor. Gellius (xviii. 4) describes very vividly such a literary 
debate, to which he listened as a young man, in a bookstore in 
Vicus Sandeliarius. 


PERSONALITIES IN THE ROMAN BOOK TRADE 


We have handed down to us the names of a number of Roman 
book-dealers, but have nowhere a picture of individual per- 
sonalities and the scope of their business. The publishing house 
of the brothers Sosii, which was located at the Temple of 
Vertumnus,’? was held in great respect and was evidently very 
well managed. Among other things, it published the works of 
Horace. Q. Pollius Valerianus published Martial’s early poetry. 
The later works of the poet were issued by Secundus, Atrectus, 
and Tryphon. The last named was probably the most active of 
all. We have already referred to him above as the publisher of 
the cheap edition of Xenia; he is also mentioned as the publisher 
of the earlier volumes of poetry (Martial iv. 72); and Quintilian 
was published by him. The publisher Dorus, mentioned by 
Seneca, probably secured Cicero’s original manuscripts for pub- 
lication by purchasing them from the estate of Atticus. Seneca’s 
own works were published largely by Polybius. On the other 
hand, the grammarian Sulla, mentioned by Catullus (xiv), must 
have been only an editor, not the publisher of an anthology of 


13 Corpus glossariorum Lat. v. 611. 56: “‘Sosii duo fratres qui bonos libros emebant 
et eos postea praeparando multum lucrabantur in vendendo.” 
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Roman poets. All these people were common people and had 
no social connections. 

Titus Pomponius Atticus,’4 Cicero’s publisher and friend, 
however, was descended from the ranks of knights, and, al- 
though not active politically, held an unusually revered and in- 
fluential position in Rome. He can hardly be considered a book- 
dealer in the professional sense of the word, rather a kind ot 
marchand d’amateur. His participation in publishing is certain. 
In the correspondence with Cicero which has been preserved, 
the publication and sale of books is discussed in many places. 
We have mentioned Cicero’s request that his writings be dis- 
tributed in Greece. Also Cicero’s praise (4d Atticum xiii. 12), 
“Ligarianam praeclare vendidisti” can be interpreted only as a 
proof of Atticus’ activity as a publisher. The names of known 
Greek scribes whom he employed point to the fact that Greek 
books also were produced in his publishing house. It is therefore 
a question of minor importance whether or not profit in his book 
trade was a consideration with Atticus. It is important only 
that here for perhaps the first time in the history of mankind a 
man of extensive education could build up a publishing business 
supported by large financial resources, which had a decided in- 
fluence on the general cultural life of his country. 


PROFIT OF THE BOOK TRADE 


Since we cannot verify the calculations of the Roman book- 
dealers, a quantitative answer to the question whether or not 
the book trade was profitable is impossible. Martial (xiii. 3) 
says of Tryphon’s 4-sesterces edition of Xenia that the publisher 
could have sold it for half the price and still have made a profit 
on it. But this opinion is a contribution to the history of au- 
thors’ psychology rather than a certain basis for the reckoning 
of publication profits. On the other hand, the brothers Sosii 
really appear to have made a considerable profit on their pub- 

7 R. Sommer (“T. Pomponius Atticus und die Verbreitung von Ciceros Werken,” 
Hermes, LX1 [1926], 389) denies a publishing activity. I cannot agree with his opinion 
and his proofs do not convince me. The latest literature about Cicero does not deal with 
this publishing question; e.g., O. Plassberg, Cicero in seinen Werken und Briefen (Leip- 


zig: Dieterich, 1926). I was not able to obtain A. Byrne, T.P. Atticus (Bryn Mawr, 
1920). 
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lishing enterprises (see n. 73). In general, however, the Roman 
book trade brought no great returns, and what is most im- 
portant, it did not succeed in raising its cultural and social rank. 
The failure in the cultural field was decisive. Lucian says, sar- 
castically, ““To whom does it ever occur to look for education 
among booksellers and rare-book-dealers who possess and sell 
so many books?’’’s In vain do we seek to form a living picture 
of even one of these men from these sources; all of them lacked 
an intellectual appreciation of the books they sold. Commercial 
talent, which one or another may have possessed, is not the only 
guaranty of great financial success in the book trade, and this 
is especially true in publishing. The Roman book trade did not 
produce many men like Atticus. No publisher had a great in- 
fluence on the literary life of Rome. As a class, publishers lacked 
social position and the probably justified stigma of intellectual 
inferiority prevented the growth of greater scope in the sphere 
of publishing. Certainly the book trade brought profit, per- 
haps once in a while even a great fortune, but a man who could 
have influenced the cultural life of ancient Rome was denied to 
it. 
THE AUTHOR AND HIS RELATION TO PUBLICATION” 


The author’s rights over his works were protected by no legal 
prescription. Even a moral claim was sometimes denied. “Cum 
semel a te profectum carmen est, ius omne posuisti, oratio pub- 
licata res libera est.”’?? Often, without the knowledge of the 
author, works were published by his friends, who happened to 
have secured a copy. Cicero had a work of Hirtius’ published 
without asking permission of the author; similarly, the Mefa- 
morphoses was turned over to the publisher without the knowl- 
edge and even against the will of Ovid. The readings of the 
famous teachers (for example, Galen) were written down by the 
audience and circulated through the book trade without any 
consent being obtained. Quintilian, Diodorus, and many others 


7s Lucian wpds Gmraidevrov cai roddd SiBrla dvoipevory 103. 


%*L. Adam, Unsicherheit literarischen Eigentums bei Griechen und Rémern (Diissel- 
dorf: Schaub, 1906); Th. Birt, “Verlag und Schriftstellereinnahmen im Altertum,” 
Rhein. Museum fiir Philologie (1894), p- 559- 


77 Letter from Symmachus to Ausonius (Epist. i. 31). 
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suffered a similar fate. The authors were in most cases opposed 
to this procedure, but their anger was powerless. The instinc- 
tive sense of justice demanded a protection which was denied 
by law. 

The use of foreign works was freely permitted, but outright 
plagiarists were considered immoral and pointed out with scorn. 
Aristobulus’ accusation of plagiarism in all of the ancient litera- 
ture (which was subsequently resumed by Eusebius and 
Clemens Alexandrinus) is familiar. The Old Testament was rep- 
resented as the unique source of Greek wisdom. During the 
time of the Roman Empire, Martial, in particular, turned 
sharply against his plagiarists.* He could characterize the rob- 
bers of his verses as thieves and expose his scorn openly in his 
epigrams, but he was not in a position to interfere with them 
legally. 

Nor were copyright relations regulated by law. It is conceded 
that both author and publisher did possess some rights. The 
problem was stated but not solved. “Libros dicimus esse 
Ciceronis, eosdem Dorus librarius suos vocat et utrumque 
verum est; alter illos tamquam auctor sibi, alter tamquam 
emptor adserit.’’79 


ROYALTIES 


The absence of copyright naturally affected the question of 
royalties. The writers had no material claims over their pub- 
lishers. The aforementioned Dorus bought Cicero’s manuscript 
from a part of his estate (probably in possession of Atticus); but 
we are dealing here with a new edition of older works, and for 
this purpose the publisher had to buy a manuscript which could 
be used as a basis for his reproduction. Otherwise, however, 
manuscripts were turned over to the publishers free of charge. 
Since everyone was free to copy, for remunerative disposal as 
well as for his own use, publishers paid no royalties even for 
good marketable books.*® Martial was proud of the fact that 
he was read everywhere, but he says bitterly: “nescit sacculus 


78}, 30; i. 67; ii. 20; xX. 100; xi. 95. 79 Seneca De beneficiis vii. 6. 1. 


% Only the authors of schoolbooks may have profited by direct sale of their books 
to their pupils. 
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ista meus.”** The only source of revenue (and this lasted for 
centuries to come), was the dedication. As Walter von der 
Vogelweide received his fief, so Horace finally secured an estate 
from Maecenas. The author often fell into deplorable depend- 
ence. We know of cases where, while the question of whether or 
not a work should be published at all was made to depend upon 
the decision of the patron,* yet the cost of the edition was borne 
by the person addressed in the dedication. We may assume that 
it was customary to give a greater monetary gift in addition. 
Members of the imperial household often contributed very large 
sums. Octavia, the half-sister of Augustus, gave Virgil 260,000 
sesterces ($15,000) for his poem to her son Marcellus.*? And 
Varius is supposed to have received as much as a million 
sesterces ($50,000) for his tragedy on the triumph of Augustus 
after Actium. As the dedication was the only source of revenue, 
it was inevitable that the financial considerations of the author 
stood out all too clearly in the choice of the person to whom the 
work was dedicated. The poet was sharply reproached for deal- 
ing in his verses like the merchant in his oil. And the author of 
the 4d Herennium proudly admits to his patron: “non enim 
spe quaestus aut gloria commoti venimus ad scribendum quem- 
admodum ceteri.’’*4 

Financially, the dramatists were in a better position. Their 
plays were bought at high prices for the festival performances. 
Thus, Terence is supposed to have received 8,000 sesterces 
($400) for his Eunuch. Plautus, too (about 200 B.c.), had a large 
income by virtue of his dramatic activity.*s He sold his plays 
either to the manager of one of the dramatic troupes (we know 
one such contractor, Pellio, by name), or to the aedile who 
financed the theatrical performances. Statius, who lived in con- 
siderable poverty, wrote pantomimes for the dancer, Paris.* 


8 Martial xi. 4. ® Statius Si/oae, Introd. to Book ii. 
83 See chapter “Royalties” in Birt, op. cit. 

84 De ratione dicendi ad C. Herennium i, 1. 

8s Cf. the bitter censure of Horace (Epist. ii. 1. 170). 


% Juvenal vii. 87 (ed. Friedlander, p. 377). 
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But these profits had nothing to do with the book trade. The 
dramatists drew no profits from the publication of their plays 
in books. 

CENSORSHIP 

The author and publisher of all works the distribution of 
which the government did not approve were threatened with 
severe penalties. Besides books on magic, which were generally 
prohibited (the Corpus juris even placed the possessor of such 
works under arrest), all literature which was condemned for po- 
litical reasons by the leaders of the government was subjected to 
confiscation.*? The author as well as the book-dealer who sold 
the work were in such cases almost always executed; under 
Domitian, in one instance even the scribes were crucified.** The 
previously forbidden books were often made lawful again after 
a change in administration. 

The first legal confiscation was aimed at T. Labienus’ history 
of the civil wars.*® The work had to be returned by all those 
who possessed it and was publicly burned. Under Caligula the 
ban was lifted.*° Cremutius Cordus, who had undertaken the 
defense of Caesar’s assassins, was another author whose book 
underwent exactly the same fate. His book was prohibited un- 
der Tiberius (ca. A.D. 25); the author committed suicide. Cali- 
gula again removed the judgment. Under Diocletian all books 
on alchemy were prohibited as a preventive measure against 
counterfeiting. Also in the religious struggle, legal censorship of 
books repeatedly played a part. 


THE CONSUMERS 


, 


“Innumerabiles libros et bibliothecas,” writes Seneca.* As 
early as 3g B.c. Asinius Pollio had adopted a plan of Caesar’s, 

87 One of the first Roman poets, Gnaeus Naevius, died in exile because of a literary 
attack upon Scipio (ca. 200 B.c.); see Kappelmacher, op. cit., p. 66. 

88 Suetonius Domitian 10. 89 Gardthausen, op. cit., p. 1248. 


%” The early works of Caesar had to be removed from all public libraries by order of 
Augustus. Suetonius tells about the destruction of two thousand books on magic. 
See Birt, op. cit., p. 368. 


* De tranquillitate ix. 4. 
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which had failed of fulfilment because of the civil wars, and had 
founded the first Roman public library in the Atrium Libertatis. 
Augustus followed with the erection of the library in the Temple 
of Apollo, which was known as the “Palatine library.” In quick 
succession, imperial institutions and the generosity of indi- 
vidual rich citizens endowed Rome with large public libraries, 
so that the city had twenty-eight of these in the fourth cen- 
tury.” The provinces followed the example of the capital. In 
the Hellenistic East public libraries had previously existed 
many years before, but now their refounding in almost all of 
the larger cities of the Empire followed one by one.®* Most li- 
braries were attached to some temple. The average book hold- 
ings can be estimated at about 20,000 scrolls. The composition 
of these holdings can no longer be reconstructed. We know only 
that many libraries were divided into a Greek and a Roman sec- 
tion. The larger collections had their own copyists;** yet the 
co-operation of the book trade must have been enlisted, not 
only in acquisition but also in restoration of books damaged 
through use or by fire. 

Nor was there a lack of important private libraries. One of 
the largest (estimated at 62,000 scrolls) was the possession of 
Serenus Sammonicus, the tutor of the Emperor Gordian. The 
elder Pliny was interested particularly in old editions and gath- 
ered together a considerable library. His well-known declara- 
tion, “in bibliothecis loguuntur defunctorum immortales ani- 
mae,” bears witness to his great love for books. And Virgil’s 
“ex libris” —if one may call it that—(ra rav gidGv xowa) is the 
ancient forerunner of the renowned device of Grolier—Grolerii 
et amicorum. 

Such widespread book collecting required assistance. Varro 
had written a work De bdibliothecis (which has not been pre- 

92M. Ihm, “Bibliotheken im alten Rom,” Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Vol. X 


(1893); A. Langie, Les Bibliothéques publiques dans l’ancienne Rome et dans l’empire 
Romain (Fribourg, 1908). 


93 Pliny presented his native town, Como, with a million sesterces for the erection 
of a library. From his estate he left another 100,000 sesterces for the same purpose 
(Epist. i. 8. 2). 


% The library of Constantinople had seven scribes at the end of the fourth century. 
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served), and, in the time of Hadrian, Herennius Philo and 
Telephos of Pergamum gave detailed instructions on the selec- 
tion and acquisition of books. 

There were also many who bought books simply under social 
compulsion. Trimalchio®s possessed a Greek and Latin library 
as a matter of course. And Ausonius says, sarcastically, 
“Emptis quod libris tibi bibliotheca referta est, doctum et 
grammaticum te, Philomuse, putas.”” The lady of fashion who 
had Stoic books lying about among her silken cushions is de- 
scribed by Horace.” Also the bibliomaniac of Brant’s Ship of 
Fools finds his ancient prototype in the exquisite satire of Lucian 
(xpdés Tov araidevror). 

In vain did the a&des ra Bi8Xia of Marcus Aurelius wane. 
Everyone had books. Juvenal (ii. 203 ff.) describes the posses- 
sions of a poor Greek named Codrus. A miserable attic over the 
third floor was his dwelling, and his entire possessions consisted 
of a bed, a table, six pots, and a chest of books. Quintilian 
enumerates a long list of authors whom every educated Roman 
had to know.®? Every well-to-do man had a room in his house 
devoted to his library. Every book on architecture gives this 
matter consideration, and great care is taken to assign the most 
suitable room to this use.®* The slaves, who had the duty of 
reading aloud, had to be constantly at their master’s side. 
Augustus when he could not sleep had people read to him in 
the middle of the night. At mealtimes, too, readers were sum- 
moned.”? The elder Pliny was a particularly avid reader. The 
number of works which he read amounted, according to his own 
statement, to two thousand scrolls by a hundred authors. “Post 
cibum iacebat in sole, liber legebatur,” thus his nephew de- 


% Petronius Saturae xlviii. 4. 


% See also Lucian (rep r&v él uic0G avvévrwv 36), the lecture on philosophy at the 
lady of the house. 


97 Institutio oratoria x. 

9* Large libraries in private houses were often found in excavations; e.g., Villa of the 
Pisos at Herculaneum (Comparelli, La Villa dei Pisoni (Turin, 1883}). 

% Nepos Atticus x; Pliny Epist. i. 15. Pliny states with regret that only few guests 
found pleasure in being read to. 
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scribes him (Epist. iii. 5. 8-10). He was read to even when tak- 
ing a bath. With just pride the poets confirm the fact that they 
were read by everyone. Propertius lauds the fact that everyone 
in the market-place read “Cynthia.”*° 

When one moved from the city to his country estate in sum- 
mer, a chest of books was taken along as a matter of course." 
And on long trips travel books were a welcome diversion.'? The 
chamberlain of Queen Candace, who left for home from Jerusa- 
lem, read the Prophet Isaiah in the carriage (Acts, chap. 8). 
And the Stoic mentioned by Gellius xix. 1) as his traveling com- 
panion on a stormy sea voyage, of course carried in his knapsack 
an edition of Epictetus, which he promptly pulled out to lend to 
the ever-eager Gellius. 

Books have always been presented as gifts. Catullus men- 
tions books as welcome gifts for the Saturnalia. And the fre- 
quent mention by Juvenal, Statius, and particularly Martial 
bears witness to the popularity of the book as a gift. 

The triumph of the book was inevitable. As one of the most 
important factors in culture, it carried ancient learning to all 
parts of the world.'®? Even though the Roman Empire col- 
lapsed, the Latin book outlived all the turbulence of the migra- 
tions of nations. Christianity stepped into the ancient heritage, 
and thenceforth, in spite of its replacement by national lan- 
guages in the West, Latin remained the language of the Church 
and of science. Throughout the Middle Ages the Western book 
remained predominantly Latin. And when we recognize today 
that the best part of our culture was nurtured on ancient 
sources, we must not forget the Roman Taberna Librarii, 
which helped to spread ancient learning through the world. 


10° See section of this paper entitled “Retailing.” 
1 Horace Sat. ii. 3; Martial iv. go. 
102 Martial xiv. 188. 


103 J, Beloch, Historischer Beitrag zur Bevolkerungslehre. 1. Die Bevilkerung der greich- 
isch-romischen Welt (Leipzig: Duncker & Gumblot, 1886). According to his reckoning, 
the Roman Empire under Augustus had about fifty-four million inhabitants. Twenty- 
six millions lived in the Latin West. 
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HOW IS THE LIBRARY PRESENTED IN 
THE COLLEGE CATALOG? 


FLORENCE KING 


N EDUCATOR of the nineties made a study of some 
five hundred college catalogs in an attempt to discover 
the common bases of practices in college admissions. 

His findings urged him to express his “‘perplexity and disap- 
pointment.’* These feelings have been shared by others who 
have subsequently examined, for one purpose or another, this 
special type of publication. In the resulting critical statements 
and studies little reference has been made to the library. Such 
neglect by educators is not in itself a reason for an analytical 
study by librarians of the college catalog. However, it does in- 
vite investigation of the implications of this omission. 
Educators and librarians have appeared in separate and alien 
categories sufficiently long to relegate the educational institu- 
tion and the library to different compartments of the mind, each 
tagged with its peculiar insignia—the one “vital organism,” the 
other “building, storehouse of knowledge.” These remarks by 
Robert Lincoln Kelly in The effective college are quite to the 
point: 
The library itself is too prominently a matter of building with a cost dis- 
proportionate to service and books—a real white elephant. . . . . The library 
is too often featured under administrative rather than instructional lines, and 
collections of books more important than circulation of books, hoarding than 
spending.? 


This suggests one reason, at least, why the library has been 
covered with architectural clothing by catalog makers. 
The last decade has witnessed the adoption of new education- 


* Clarence W. Gleason, “Some deficiencies of college catalogs,” School and college, 
I (June, 1892), 343. 
* The effective college, by a group of American students of higher education (New York: 
Association of American colleges, 1928), p. 135. 
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al policies and the introduction of new curriculums, with in- 
creasing emphasis on the student’s responsibility for independ- 
ent study and research. The library in its relation to the educa- 
tional scheme has been scrutinized and evaluated anew. Messrs. 
Reeves and Russell, in the Library quarterly for January, 1931, 
discuss with clarity and fulness the growing importance of the 
college library in recent educational movements.’ 

In the light of this growing consciousness of the place the 
library can fill in furthering the objectives of higher education, 
should not the administrator, the professor, and the student be 
able to find in the college catalog some indication of the quality 
of the library’s resources, of its instructional service, and of its 
facilities for assisting in the ultimate aim of education? In order 
to determine the adequacy of the college catalog in answering 
these and other related questions, a study of the library as pre- 
sented in it was made. 


PROCEDURE 


The college catalogs used in this study represent a first choice 
of 127 liberal arts colleges selected from American universities 
and colleges, edited by John Henry MacCracken for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in 1932. The American Council on 
Education is not an accrediting association, but the list of col- 
leges and universities appearing in the aforementioned publica- 
tion includes institutions accredited by or approved for member- 
ship in the Association of American Universities, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools. This total of 127 colleges was 
a selection after technical schools, teachers’ colleges, large uni- 
versities, and colleges with book collections for the most part 


3 F, W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, “Relation of the college library to recent move- 
ments in higher education,” Library quarterly, | (January, 1931), 57-66. 
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under 20,000 volumes had been eliminated. Geographical loca- 
tion was also a determining factor. 

The latest catalogs available in October, 1934, were acquired 
for study. On March 1, 1935, these catalogs were checked 
against the latest editions of the same titles in the collection of 
college catalogs at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
any changes in library information were noted. The following 
questions directed the examination of the catalogs: How much 
information about the library appears in each catalog? Where 
is it presented? What kind of information is given, and how is it 
presented? 

This examination of the catalogs disclosed that a study of the 
library as presented in them would be much more valuable if the 
information derived could be checked against the actual library 
situation pertinent to the study. In order to test the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the information and to discover factors 
controling the description of the library as it appears in the 
catalog, a questionnaire was constructed and sent to the libra- 
rians of the 127 colleges first selected. The schedules completed 
and returned by 112 librarians determined the final analysis. 
The tabulated data resulting from the examination of the cata- 
logs and from the questionnaire returns were interpreted and 
wherever possible compared. Neither the complete interpreta- 
tion nor all of the statistical findings are reported in this article.‘ 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


A quantitative measurement was obtained by counting the 
number of lines required to describe the library under both the 
main description and any secondary description appearing in 
each catalog. Any half line was counted as a full line; less than 
half a line was ignored. Of the catalogs examined, half devoted 
twenty lines or less to the library, which serves to indicate the 
relatively small space the library occupies in proportion to the 
length of the catalog. It is not suggested that the amount of 


4 For complete study, see Florence King, “A study of the library as it is presented in 
the college catalog.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, 1935. 
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the information is a test for determining the effectiveness of the 
account of the library. It is merely an indication of the place the 
library fills in the life of the institution, as reflected in one of its 
most widely circulated publications, and the recognition of the 
library’s importance by those responsible for catalog informa- 
tion. 

Where in the catalog may one expect to find information 
about the library? Neither index nor table of contents—the 
keys most helpful in locating a description of the library—is 
likely to refer to such specific subjects as library personnel or 
library instruction. Because an item concerning the library is 
missing from the index, it does not follow that the desired infor- 
mation is omitted from the catalog. One cannot be certain of 
completing the picture of the library until the catalog is read 
from beginning to end. Such a page-to-page search for library 
information reveals the variety of locations for the main descrip- 
tion of the library. In fact, a broad view of the total collection 
of catalogs depicts the library a veritable Pegasus traveling from 
the front to the back of the publication, or halting midway in 
flight for a temporary compromise between the two extremes. 
This erratic course is determined by the various guiding hands 
which control the destinies of ‘““General information,” ‘‘Build- 
ings and grounds,” and “Equipment.” If the library escapes 
from these familiar divisions, it is likely to be treated as an 
afterthought in the shadow of “Buildings and grounds.” The 
heading ‘‘Equipment”’ often covers buildings as well as labora- 
tories and libraries. 

In only two catalogs is there a description of the library in 
connection with “Instruction” or ‘“‘Courses of instruction,” a 
position peculiarly appropriate for it. In eighteen other cata- 
logs a brief description of the library building is given in a sec- 
tion devoted to buildings, in addition to a main description of 
the library’s equipment to serve instructional ends. Fifty cata- 
logs present their libraries from other than the architectural 
point of view. 
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ANALYSIS OF LIBRARY INFORMATION IN THE CATALOGS 


The degree to which these descriptions indicate the library’s 
place in the catalog becomes apparent in a detailed analysis of 
their content. Table 1 reveals the statistical result of such an 
analysis. The explanations which follow represent summaries 
of the findings and imply recommendations for improving the 
content of library information and methods for presenting it 
effectively. 

Examining first the economic factor, what does one find? If 
any reference is made concerning financial support of the library 
from appropriations, endowments, and gifts, such a phrase as 
“the library receives an annual appropriation for book pur- 
chases,” or “income from endowments provides for book pur- 
chases” is scarcely informatory. A statement of available funds 
or appropriations in actual figures is far more illuminating. It 
may be argued that this information requires too much catalog 
space or is contrary to the institution’s publicity policies. One 
library presents an adequate substitute for a financial state- 
ment by referring in its catalog description to the “Annual 
register of funds” published in the college bulletin and supple- 
mented in the “Annual reports to officers” published in the 
same bulletin. 

Finding the personnel of the library in a college catalog is a 
time-consuming search. The inadequacy of the index has been 
mentioned. Its failure to be helpful in locating this information 
is indicated by the fact that only ten of 112 catalogs included 
the word “‘librarian” in the index. The scattering of names rep- 
resenting a part or all of the library staff through the various 
personnel lists adds to the difficulty of the quest. Inclusion of 
the professional staff in the faculty roster may be recommended 
because of information one is likely to find there concerning the 
academic ranking accorded and the degrees held. Such facts of 
professional significance are seldom given in the list of adminis- 
trative officers where the library personnel frequently appears. 
A properly indexed library department, giving all personnel in- 
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TABLE 1 
An ANALYsIs OF LiBRARY INFORMATION APPEARING IN 
112 CoLtece CaTALocs 
—>—>————————————— 
Subjects Number Percent 
age 
Administration: 
Administered for: 
Curricular needs ve 30 27 
Recreational and cultural needs 22 20 
Student research 20 18 
Faculty research 2 2 
Committees: 
Exhibit 2 2 
Library ° 77 69 
Publication. ... 48 43 
Other committees of which librarian is a member 11 ° 
Financial support from: 
Appropriations. . 10 9 
Endowments 32 29 
Gifts 31 28 
Library fees ; 21 19 
Personnel, complete and incomplete lists 112 100 
Statement of needs and recommendations 7 6 
Building: 
Architectural design... ... 15 13 
Building history 73 65 
Chart of town or campus showing library location. . . 12 11 
Description of the room arrangement 46 4! 
Picture of the library 4 4 
Volume capacity faa 16 14 
Organization: 
Access to books, open shelves or stacks 29 26 
Circulation regulations 6 5 
Classification system 17 15 
Departmental libraries 32 29 
Dictionary card catalog. 21 19 
Library hours 43 3 
Special collections 38 34 
Services to readers: 
Book collection qualified... . 4 4 
Browsing room 10 9 
Exhibits ae tee ; I I 
Government documents , 16 14 
Instruction in the use of books and libraries, informal 
and formal, nonprofessional and professional 38 34 
Interlibrary loans saeanucee : 3 3 
Lectures ; 2 2 
Materials other than those in printed form 12 II 
Number of readers accommodated 13 12 
PRIS ok Swcuce wees eenia 8 , 
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TABLE 1—Continued 











| 
Subjects Number| ge 
Services to readers:—Continued 62 55 

Periodicals mentioned, enumerated, or described 8 7 

Periodical collection qualified 3 3 

Provision for individual work in carrels 

Publications: 3 3 
College handbook with information about the library} 1 I 
Library handbook ; 3 2 
Pamphlets describing special collections... . . 3 3 

Rental collections. 

Reference services: 7 6 
Bibliographical aids 12 1 
Indexes. . ‘ 6 5 
Librarian’s aid in reference service... err. 22 20 
Reference collection indicated. ; . 10 9 

Reserve book collection : 19 17 

Resources of other libraries ‘ 19 7 

Seminar rooms. 

Vocational assistance for those interested in the library} 7 6 
profession 

Statistics, quantitative: 17 15 

Annual average volume increase 4 

Annual expenditure for books. . . es 13 12 

Lists of library funds by name and amount.... ; 86 77 

Number of volumes 7 6 

Number of government documents. .... . .| 18 16 

Number of pamphlets — 5 34 30 

Number of periodicals 

Statistics, qualitative: 

Description of gifts 5 4 

Description of special collections 20 18 

Types of books to be purchased with library funds indi- 
cated re 5 4 








formation for the library staff, would promote clarification of 
the present situation. 

One catalog which seems to have dispelled confusion from its 
complete staff listing follows a plan which is worthy of con- 
sideration. The “Officers of administration” are listed by the 
departments in which they serve: the president and his office, 
the department of the dean, the warden, the department of the 
library. The latter records the professional staff by name, with 
the academic degrees and the title of the position pertaining to 
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each. The “Officers of instruction” are divided by subject fields 
taught. Under each division the faculty members are listed in 
order of appointment within their respective ranks of professor, 
associate professor, assistant professor, instructor, or assistant. 
The names of members of the library staff repeated in the fac- 
ulty roster are those of the two librarians who teach bibliogra- 
phy. Not only their respective titles of librarian and reference 
librarian appear, but also their faculty designation of instructor. 
The Index gives a page reference to “Library, department of,” 
where all the professional staff names are listed. 

A comparison of the catalog information on personnel with 
that in the questionnaires disclosed a 48 per cent failure to give 
a complete list of the library staff. In 48 per cent of the cases 
there was a lack of agreement in the titles accorded to the posi- 
tions. These findings emphasize the need for revision of the 
personnel statement. 

Either catalog or questionnaire information about the faculty 
library committee was discredited by a comparison of the two 
sources on certain points. Discrepancies were revealed in the 
number of faculty library committees, the number of faculty 
library committees of which the librarian is chairman, the num- 
ber of faculty library committees of which the librarian is a 
member, not chairman, and the number of faculty library com- 
mittees of which the librarian is not a member. The library’s 
representation on this committee is desirable, obviously, from 
the library point of view. The importance of the committee 
should insure its accurate recording in the catalog. 

Among the various services rendered by libraries, that of pro- 
viding and encouraging recreational and cultural reading is 
recognized as one of growing importance. If the library is sup- 
porting this service effectively, the catalog statement should in- 
clude some reference to it. The actual catalog situation in terms 
of references to browsing rooms indicates poor pasturage, in- 
deed. 

If it is granted that the library exists primarily for the pur- 
pose of serving curricular needs, a bare statement of fact to that 
effect is negligible unless it is amplified sufficiently to indicate 
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the kind and quality of library resources. For example, one cat- 
alog not only lists the total number of volumes but the volumes 
in each of the following groups: biology, chemistry, economics 
and sociology, education, English language and literature, fine 
arts, German, Greek and Latin, history, mathematics and as- 
tronomy, philosophy, physics, physiology, political science, psy- 
chology, religion, and the Romance languages. 

Fifty-five per cent of the catalogs include periodicals as part 
of their resources, 30 per cent state the number subscribed to, 
and only 7 per cent attempt to characterize the types of pe- 
riodicals received. One library considers its periodical collection 
so important that the catalog lists its six hundred publications. 
Inasmuch as the list requires eight pages, economy in the use of 
space may prohibit this practice. Such indiscriminate composi- 
tions as: ““.... many of the best general and educational peri- 
odicals,” “. . . . hundreds of the best magazines both American 
and foreign,” are trivial statements deserving dismissal. The 
North Central Association, realizing that total numbers are in- 
significant, has included in its rating schedules a list of recom- 
mended periodical titles so that a library’s holdings can be 
checked against the recommended list and thus evaluated. 

To ascertain a library’s equipment to serve student or faculty 
research, one needs not only a qualified statement concerning its 
book and periodical holdings but also a description of its refer- 
ence services. The need for brevity of statement does not neces- 
sarily prevent the recognition of the kind of reference materials 
and service given. The following is an example of this: 

The library is, for its size, unusually rich in important collections of source 
material and in catalogues and bibliographies to make the contents accessible. 
The assistance given to students at the reference desk is intended to be entire- 
ly in suggestion as to procedure in searching for material, never in d.rect help 
in finding it. 


The college catalog defines subject fields and course offerings. 
Does it present the library as an integral part of the educational 
program? Perhaps, it is more to the point to ask how many of 
the libraries represented in the catalogs under examination 
would be considered capable of participating in the instructional 
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services of their colleges if their collections were rated on the 
basis of the descriptions in the catalogs. 

It becomes apparent that descriptive or qualitative informa- 
tion concerning various aspects of the library’s service consti- 
tutes, perhaps, the most glaring omission. This may be partic- 
ularly true in the catalog reports of gifts and special collections. 
A mere list of gifts by the name of the donor and the amount, or 
by the name of the collection, reveals little concerning their 
intrinsic value. “The college was given the money with which 
to purchase about 1,000 Babylonian tablets dating from the 
seventh century B.c...... ” is far more informatory than the 
notation, ‘“‘Babylonian tablet collection.” 

The term “special collection” as used by librarians covers a 
variety of meanings. It may refer to a departmental collection 
or to a gift collection, not necessarily special, which has been 
separated from the general collection in order to perpetuate the 
name of the donor. In recording the number of special collec- 
tions, no attempt was made to apply the proper criteria to the 
statements or descriptions in the catalogs and on the question- 
naires. Any collection referred to as “special” was counted as 
such, showing that 34 per cent of the catalogs noted, in some 
form, the libraries’ so-called “‘special’’ collections. The ques- 
tionnaires accredited them to 72 per cent of the libraries. 

Libraries possessing special collections may serve the interests 
of research throughout the country by describing them suffi- 
ciently to define their character and extent. If the matter of 
space limits such service the practice followed by those libra- 
ries which disseminate information about their special collec- 
tions by printing for distribution descriptive pamphlets might 
well be adopted. The catalog mentioning those pamphlets ren- 
ders invaluable service to scholars. The questionnaire returns 
showed that six colleges have such bulletins or pamphlets for 
distribution, but two catalogs only state that such additional 
information is available, and one library possessing such a 
pamphlet according to the catalog statement was not accredited 
with it by the questionnaire. 

Departmental libraries developed in response to curricular 
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needs deserve recognition in the catalog description of the 
library’s services, providing, of course, these departmental li- 
braries are a part of the library organization. When mention of 
them in the catalog occurs only in connection with the equip- 
ment of the departments which they serve, one is at a loss to 
know whether these collections are a part of a unified library 
organization or merely divorced appendages. A comparison of 
the information on departmental libraries derived from the cat- 
alog and the questionnaires showed wide divergence on the 
simple fact of the possession of such collections. On the question 
of whether or not they were under central administration, 40 
per cent of the questionnaires were uncommunicative. Quali- 
fying remarks on the point suggest the need for determining 
when a departmental library is under the administration of the 
central library. 

The perfect sum of books, serials, and pamphlets may not 
equal a library’s resources for curricular needs. Libraries whose 
possessions include prints, casts, bronzes, ceramics, and textiles 
are in a position obviously to enrich such studies as art and 
archaeology. Prints and maps are valuable teaching aids for the 
social sciences. Few catalogs expose any facts concerning this 
class of pictorial documents as resources or exhibits. Concern- 
ing the latter, a feature having important instructional poten- 
tialities, gg per cent of the catalogs were silent. 

If a college is in or near a city so that libraries other than its 
own are accessible for the use of faculty and students, its infor- 
mational and cultural horizons are widened considerably. It 
seems particularly fitting to mention such advantages and to 
delineate to some degree the character of these assets. Only 17 
per cent of the catalogs chose to acknowledge these extramural 
resources. It is not unreasonable to suppose that more colleges 
than are represented by this 17 per cent are so located that they 
make use of such additional material. 

The library as an instructional center of the college achieves 
its objectives to the degree that the resources of the library are 
made to serve instructional ends. The prevalent limitations im- 
posed upon the average understaffed library make individual 
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instruction in the use of these resources almost impossible. The 
teaching methods which librarians have adopted in order to 
help the student to a position of efficient self-service are too well 
known to invite discussion. They vary from the one or more 
lectures given to Freshmen as a part of the Freshman Week 
program, the orientation course, or a required English course, to 
the separate department of library science consisting of one or 
more credit courses, required or elective, possessing various title 
designations for similar as well as dissimilar content. It was not 
the purpose of the study to attempt an evaluation of these 
methods. In view of the inequalities existing in this phase of 
library activity, the statistician or the rating agency would 
grope in vain for a workable formula or a measuring stick. 

If the library is trying to improve its instructional services by 
teaching the student body how to use its tools and materials, a 
statement of this fact is a part of the functional program if not 
of the architectural plan. Information pertinent to the ques- 
tion, gleaned from the catalogs and compared with the ques- 
tionnaire returns on the same subject, force one to conclude 
that efforts directed toward improving the students’ use of the 
library are not accorded full recognition in the catalog. 

If the library is not giving direct instruction in the use of its 
resources by means of separate courses organized for that pur- 
pose, or indirect instruction by inclusion of the subject in con- 
nection with other courses, or in a Freshman orientation pro- 
gram, some written guide to library use may be very helpful to 
the student. One catalog only referred to a library handbook. 
The questionnaire returns indicated that seventeen of the 
libraries prepare printed or mimeographed guides to aid the 
student. In only two cases are these handbooks the one 
source of information about the use of the library. Whether 
they represent further aid or the only aid, they should be made 
known to the student through the text and index of the catalog. 
The student college handbook frequently includes information 
on the use of the library. The questionnaires, not the catalogs, 
confirm this statement. Of sixteen handbooks mentioned in as 
many catalogs seven, according to the questionnaires, contain 
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such information. The questionnaires show a total of forty col- 
leges issuing this type of handbook including instruction in the 
use of the library. 

Teaching students individually and collectively how to use 
the library or serving readers in any capacity would be a 
Herculean task if the library were not organized. Fifteen per 
cent of the library descriptions indicate that the library is 
classified; 19 per cent mention a dictionary card catalog; § per 
cent inject circulation regulations into the account; 26 per cent 
make known that their collections on open shelves, or in the 
stacks, are accessible to students; 29 per cent note or describe 
their departmental libraries; and, as already stated, 34 per cent 
speak of their special collections. Inclusion of library hours 
rates the highest percentage—38 per cent, in organization fac- 
tors. A potential applicant with little library experience who 
peruses the college catalog for information is not likely to be 
interested in the mere statement that the library has a diction- 
ary catalog and that the books are classified by the Dewey 
Decimal system. A librarian reading that the library has been 
“reclassified and catalogued by the L. C. system”’ is in utter 
confusion. One description of the library, prepared as an intro- 
duction to the department of instruction, presents its organiza- 
tion only as it has instructional implications of importance: 

The aim of the library is to spread before the student as rich a collection as 
its resources permit in every field of study in which courses are offered, and 
to present, through catalogue and classification and through suggestions in 
the library handbook, guides and helps available for the use of this material. 
In seminar rooms and in department libraries there is an opportunity for stu- 
dents to receive from the faculty direct guidance, with books in hand, in the 
literature of special fields of study. 

Organization factors presented in this way are unquestionably 
justified. 

The features in the section of the table on “Building” need 
little comment. The history and description of the building are 
most frequently included. This is readily understood when one 
considers the favored location of library information in the 
catalog. Associating with other buildings of the campus, its bi- 
ography is forecast in a stone, brick, or granite mould. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE LIBRARY INFORMATION 
IN THE CATALOG 

Who prepares this catalog information which, from so many 
angles, fails frequently the test of adequacy? The question- 
naires show that in sixty-three cases the librarian prepares it; 
in twenty-two the Publications or Catalog Committee, in 
twelve both the librarian and the Publications Committee, in 
five the librarian co-operating with other agents, in nine other 
agents are responsible, and in one case no statement was 
checked. Therefore, in 56 per cent of the colleges the librarians, 
by their replies, have assumed responsibility for the information 
about the library which appears in the catalog. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that seven of the librarians checking 
Statement 14 in the questionnaire, “the information about the 
library which appears in the college catalog is prepared by the 
librarian,” apparently were unable to persuade the catalog 
authorities to accept the information they prepared, for no 
descriptions of the library appear in their respective catalogs. 

Three of the forty-eight publications or catalog committees 
listed in the catalogs include the librarian as a member. Mem- 
bership on this committee would seem to be a strategic position 
for safeguarding the library’s presentation in the catalog. In 
two of the three instances in which the librarian is a member of 
the publications committee or its equivalent, the library was 
introduced under “Buildings and grounds,” and was described 
at length under its own separate heading. Sixteen publication 
committees responsible for catalog information about the libra- 
ry, according to the questionnaires, are not recognized in the 
catalogs’ committee listing. 

The questionnaire findings concerning space allotment for 
library information further increase the librarian’s responsi- 
bility. With such accompanying qualified remarks as “‘no more 
than any other department,” “‘suggested that space be con- 
served,” sixty-eight librarians reply that the amount of space 
alloted is unrestricted. Twenty-eight state that the space is re- 
stricted. Sixteen librarians left the statements unchecked. One 
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librarian indicated space restriction by the comment... . “the 
librarian and the Publications Committee agree that the infor- 
mation is not read.” Does the position in the catalog of the 
information about the library, or the subject content of that 
information have any relation to the student’s lack of interest 
in it? 

Frequent scrutinizing of this library information might in- 
duce one to re-write the catalog description and keep its style 
and serviceability in a state of freshness and adequacy. Thirty- 
seven librarians acknowledged a re-writing of the description 
each year; forty-one indicated a revision of the material; thirty- 
one confessed to no re-writing; and three did not reply. No 
doubt, many who answered that the information was re-written 
each year understood re-writing to mean revision, for an ex- 
amination of a sampling of the catalogs containing re-written 
information, according to the replies, disclosed merely a revision 
in thirteen catalogs out of sixteen. When the same statistics are 
carried in the catalog for more than two years, the situation is 
bad indeed, if any one of the purposes which the catalog serves 
is considered. 

Important changes occurring in the curriculum of a college 
are, of necessity, immediately reflected in the catalog curricular 
information. That changes have been taking place, and that the 
implications for the library are definite and obvious are recog- 
nized facts. Are library reactions mirrored in the catalog? The 
responses to one section of the questionnaire concerned with 
the effect upon the library of the present emphasis on inde- 
pendent reading and study are related to the question. The 
demands for additional titles, increased service to readers, and 
more periodicals and research materials are being registered, 
and the opportunity of the libraries to assume the responsibili- 
ties for supplying such demands is being jeopardized by the lack 
of funds for these materials and for an adequate staff. Does it 
not seem reasonable that librarians experiencing such additional 
demands for increased service should indicate in their published 
accounts some awareness of their position in the instructional 
program? If the description of the library had remained un- 
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changed for years except for the revision of statistics, would not 
such curricular changes inspire the library to fresh effort in self- 
expression? An examination of a sampling of sixteen catalog 
descriptions of libraries in colleges which have introduced 
honors courses, or independent reading courses, disclosed the 
following facts: In ten cases the introduction of changes in the 
curriculum had no effect upon the presentation of the library in 
the catalog; in two, the response to changes was immediate; in 
one, a change for the better lagged far behind the curricular 
change; in three, the length of the accounts was cut. One of the 
three descriptions, however, reflects cognizance of its new re- 
sponsibilities, with the result that the shorter statement is an 
improvement on the longer. The demands of economy of space 
may effect desirable results by forcing a re-written description 
of the library. When the re-writing is done, it is hoped that 
thought and not scissors will do the deleting. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The library is given a relatively small space in the college 
catalog in proportion to the importance of its instructional func- 
tion. 

The catalog is indexed inadequately for the purpose of mak- 
ing available all information about the library and library 
personnel. 

The importance of the library is obscured in the catalog by 
the unfortunate position of descriptive information which tends 
to emphasize its architectural rather than its instructional char- 
acter. 

In respect to matters of administration, organization, and 
service to readers, the library does not receive the attention it 
deserves in order to present sufficient, significant, and effective 
information for either the student or the professional group. 

The correction of any inadequacy where it exists is not only 
desirable but possible inasmuch as the findings, to a large de- 
gree, place responsibility for library information upon the 
librarian. 

















BUSINESS MANUSCRIPTS: COLLECTION, 
HANDLING, AND CATALOGING 


ARTHUR H. COLE 


HE collection of business manuscripts at Harvard 

University antedates the founding of the Business 

School. The Harvard College Library, acting in part 
under the inspiration of Professors Edwin F. Gay and Frederick 
J. Turner, took in certain collections that were offered it—for 
example, material dealing with the Northern Pacific railroad. 
Certain business documents were also added to the large 
Theater Collection which was built up in the College Library 
largely through the generosity of Mr. Robert Gould Shaw of 
Boston. At a later date, shortly before the World War, the 
Committee on Western History, of which Professor Turner was 
chairman, began the collection of material in its special field, 
some of which was connected with business. 

Meanwhile, the Harvard Business School had been founded 
and Professor Gay, who had now become dean of the school, 
was able to give some attention to the development of a collec- 
tion of business manuscripts. The first sizable set of records 
that the school acquired (1916) was that relating to Samuel 
Slater and the enterprises which he launched. This collection 
of several hundred volumes is still one of the most valuable in 
the school’s assembly. Since that time the school has moved 
to its new set of buildings, including a library edifice separate 
from the Harvard College Library, and has been able to pursue 
more actively than theretofore the acquisition of business 
documents. Most of these have come to Baker Library by gift, 
but the school has not hesitated to purchase material of ex- 
ceptional character if it was not available otherwise. In addi- 
tion, the Business School Library has benefited substantially by 
the arrangement through which the Business Historical Society 
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has made it the repository of that society’s collection. Material 
acquired by the society and that presented to it by Mr. Charles 
H. Taylor, its president for many years, have added signifi- 
cantly both in quality and in quantity to the collection brought 
together by the Business School Library itself. Finally, Baker 
Library has been the beneficiary of generous contributions by 
local institutions. The Harvard College Library has released to 
it certain business documents, such as those of Jacob Wendell 
on early shipping; the Boston Public Library has deposited with 
it many of its business documents; and the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society has transferred several important 
series, such as the business papers of Thomas and John Han- 
cock. 

As a result of these various activities and benefactions, the 
manuscript material now under the control of the Harvard 
Business School Library runs to tens of thousands of volumes. 
A List of business manuscripts in Baker Library, published in 
1932, indicates 508 individual collections, running from a single 
account book or volume of collected letters to the “‘1,082 vol- 
umes, plus many cases of unbound manuscripts” deposited with 
the library by the Lawrence Manufacturing Company. Ap- 
proximately fifteen thousand volumes have been formally cata- 
loged, and the greater part of the remaining material has been 
sufficiently arranged to be of service to students. 


THE MATERIAL COLLECTED 


While at an earlier date it was conceived by some representa- 
tives of the Business School or the Business Historical Society 
that one national, all-inclusive archive of business documents 
might be formed, this notion was soon dissipated. It became 
obvious that the assembly of such a collection would prove a 
Herculean task; and it was also concluded that centralization 
would prove disadvantageous to research work. A number of 
local or regional collections, each supported by local interest 
and local funds, would appear the only practicable as well as 
the only desirable course of development. Perhaps an institu- 
tion such as Baker Library would be justified in acquiring a 
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single, moderate-sized set of English manorial records or South- 
ern plantation materials merely as indication to local students 
of the type of document with which research in such fields 
would be concerned. Possibly it may be worth while sometime 
to secure the material out of the West Indies or China represent- 
ing the foreign aspect of the trade in which local merchants were 
engaged during the pre-Civil War period. For the most part, 
however, Baker Library’s collection must deal primarily with 
the business activities of the local district or, at most, the 
regional New England area. 

In this limited endeavor Baker Library has made an effort 
to acquire representation in all the important New England 
productive industries: agriculture, cotton manufacture, foreign 
trade, transportation, etc. In some cases, e.g., cotton manufac- 
turing, its assembly is already so great that new material is 
scrutinized carefully and accepted only if it represents a phase 
of the industry previously not covered, or if the new series may 
be substituted for an inferior set acquired earlier. 

Vigilance has been exercised in an effort to obtain business 
documents relating to industries or activities for which—unlike 
the major manufacturing or mercantile operations—documents 
are not readily forthcoming. Account books relating to agri- 
cultural activity are not easy to procure, especially account 
books extending over any considerable period of time; and these 
have been actively hunted. Likewise documents pertaining to 
the handicraft trades of the tinsmith, shoemaker, or fuller, to 
the itinerant peddler, or to the marine insurance broker are 
sought for eagerly and sometimes have been purchased. 

Wherever possible, series of account books, letter books, etc., 
have been acquired. In some cases single items are deemed of 
little or no value, as, for example, household accounts if they 
extend over less than five years, or the record of personal in- 
vestments if it does not approach a decade in duration. Of 
course the earlier the date of the individual item the less selec- 
tive it may be. Thus, while the library has found it possible to 
secure substantial series relating to many manufacturing and 
mercantile activities—even retail trade—subsequent to approx- 
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imately 1830, it gladly accepts less extensive runs pertaining 
to earlier decades—even individual, yearly accounts of a mer- 
chant in the Colonial period or as late as the period of the War 
of 1812. Moreover, as already indicated, the less common the 
bookkeeping practice in particular activities—for instance, 
agriculture or the handicraft manufacture—the more willing is 
the library to accept material relating to a short period of time. 
Hitherto most of the records absorbed by Baker Library have 
been looked upon as permanent acquisitions. To be sure, as 
already indicated, some substitution of better for pocrer ma- 
terial in particular lines has been resorted to, but relatively little 
has as yet been discarded after once it has been accepted. 
Nevertheless, experience has come to reveal that an institution 
collecting in the field of business documents should, as far as 
possible, keep its hands free. To the probability that better 
series may be substituted for poorer may be added the con- 
sideration that certain types of business documents may out- 
live their usefulness. It has been contended, for example, that 
the significant data in a series of account books pertaining to 
a retail store in a given location may be exhausted by one 
thoroughgoing study of such documents. The continuous price 
series could be abstracted; the important data on the volume 
of trade may be tabulated; and subsequently the original vol- 
umes may be destroyed except in so far as items might be re- 
tained as specimens of bookkeeping technique. Similarly, an 
experienced investigator in the field of labor problems has 
suggested that the bulky wage books of New England cotton 
mills hitherto preserved in Baker Library may ultimately be- 
come valueless—when the data on wage scales, labor turnover, 
nationality of operative, etc., have been drawn out of the present 
documents and reduced to a score or so of typewritten pages. 
Without now accepting such opinions as final, it is at least 
apparent that as far as practicable a collecting library should 
retain the privilege of destroying material which it accepts. 
A final doubtful point relates to the policy of seeking recent 
material. The problem here is accentuated both by the bulk 
of modern accounting records and by the institution in recent 
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decades of the loose-leaf record, often with abbreviation and 
short cuts that render the documents scarcely intelligible to 
the person unacquainted with the particular technique of that 
individual enterprise. Again, it may be contended that the 
value of more recent business records is diminished by reason 
of the availability of much industrial and commercial data, 
even company data, in other sources. Corporation reports, 
financial periodicals, house organs, trade journals, government 
statistical and factual services, federal and state investigations, 
modern newspapers, etc., all conspire to make available to the 
research worker data which for earlier decades must be win- 
nowed out of company records. Baker Library has not closed 
the door to recent material, but it has been more selective 
respecting it—accepting some material, moreover, in the inter- 
ests of the school’s teaching staff, which searches modern docu- 
ments for ‘“‘case’’ material for use in course instruction. Yet 
the library has leaned to the view that business documents 
relating to the decades earlier than some such date as 1890 are 
more valuable—especially in view of its own limited housing 
capacity for business documents—than records pertaining to 
the years thereafter. Here, of course, exceptions would neces- 
sarily be made for new industries or new business activities. 
Likewise, it may be indicated that were the library located in 
a relatively younger industrial community, its policy might be 
different. 
METHOD OF COLLECTION 


In the acquisition of business manuscripts, Baker Library 
has found that personal contact is invaluable. Back of this 
element there must, of course, exist a capacity of the library to 
preserve the documents against fire hazard and in some cases 
against indiscriminate use of the documents, an ability to 
handle collections fairly promptly, and a system of cataloging 
(or its equivalent) that permits ready service, whatever the 
approach of the prospective user. Yet the confidence which 
flows from acquaintance on the part of the prospective donors 
with the library’s representative is of peculiar importance. 
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Baker Library was fortunate for some years to have as head 
of its manuscript division Mr. Howard Corning, now secretary 
of the Essex Institute at Salem, who possessed an extraordi- 
narily wide acquaintance with business men in New England, 
with Harvard graduates, and with the old families of this area. 
Unquestionably he opened up family storerooms which other- 
wise would have remained closed. 

With sufficient confidence of possible benefactors in the 
library’s representative and in the library itself, the institution 
can sometimes procure material by offering to sort it on behalf 
of the owner. Frequently personal and business correspondence 
are mixed, sometimes commercial and political correspondence. 
A library specializing in business documents can on occassion 
segregate the personal or political from the whole mass and 
return the former to the owner. Again, material is sometimes 
more easily obtainable if the possessor is shown the existence 
or imminence of research in which his documents would be 
utilized. Some individuals do not like to part with family 
treasures on the vague plea that sometime somebody will per- 
haps make use of their material. Here Baker Library has been 
fortunate in that connected with the school has been a corps 
of research workers, operating under the direction of Professor 
Gras, and specializing in business history, while various stu- 
dents from the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
have utilized parts of the library’s collections in doctoral dis- 
sertations. More than once the library has gone out to get a 
particular series of documents for the specific use of doctoral 
candidates already engaged on their research work. 

While personal contact is of major importance, less direct 
means of attracting attention are not without value. Publicity 
gained through articles in metropolitan newspapers and in the 
Harvard alumni bulletin sometimes leads to fruitful results. An 
attempt to use the radio has been made by the Business His- 
torical Society. Arrangements were made through the courtesy 
of the United States Department of Agriculture whereby brief 
addresses over the wireless were made to farmers at the time 
when the officials of the Department of Agriculture were broad- 
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casting prices in the local provision market. Largely by reason 
of these impersonal appeals, Baker Library now receives from 
time to time inquiries from persons unconnected with Harvard 
University or the Harvard Business School as to whether certain 
business records would be acceptable. Frequently, these inquir- 
ies come from lawyers or trust officers who are settling estates. 

A delicate point in connection with actual solicitation of the 
material relates to the question of receiving material ‘‘on 
deposit.” Of course, an outright gift by the owner to the library 
is by all odds the most desirable from the point of view of the 
institution, but “giving” sounds to the owner of the documents 
much more definitive than “depositing.” To be sure, the ex- 
perience of Baker Library tends to the belief that deposits are 
very rarely withdrawn, but obviously the library’s hands are 
tied—particularly in substituting a better for a poorer series of 
volumes—in so far as it accepts deposited documents. Accord- 
ingly, the library’s solicitor is now under pressure to refrain 
from mentioning the alternative of “deposit” until it becomes 
evident that an outright gift will not be made; and the library 
attempts to restrict the deposit device to recent or truly con- 
fidential material 

In order that the relationship between the benefactor and 
the library may be clear to the former, a card has been evolved 
which the library calls a “Memorandum on manuscript acquisi- 
tion” —of which a replica is presented in Figure 1—on which 
the library attempts to secure the signature of the donor or 
depositor. It will be noted that not only does this memorandum 
endeavor to guard the library against possible legal action in 
the case of damage by fire or other catastrophe, and to gain 
as much freedom as seems likely to be acceptable to prospective 
donors in the ordinary case, but also it seeks to minimize the 
alternative of deposit. Not only does it stress the alternative 
of gift but provides a time limit beyond which a deposit agree- 
ment, unless specifically renewed, shall terminate. 

Of course in the actual physical transfer of material to the 
library, packing and transportation charges must ordinarily be 
borne by the receiving institution. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF BUSINESS DOCUMENTS 





Inasmuch as business manuscripts do not differ in their 


physical characteristics from other books and documents, there 








HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Baker LiBRARY 
Memorandum on Manuscript Acquisition 


Tue following material is herewith presented to the Baker Library with the 
understanding that it shall be cared for in a manner which will, in the judg- 
ment of the Library, best provide for its physical preservation and at the 
same time make it most readily available to research students. The library 
will return to the donor all personal papers. It reserves the right to transfer 
to a more suitable depository valuable papers which do not pertain to busi- 
ness and economic history, and to destroy such papers as may, in its judg- 
ment, be of no value. The material shall be available to properly qualified 
research students. 


Restrictions:* 


Description of material: 
Industry 
Name of firm 
Location 
Period covered 


Amount and type of material 


* In the case of the deposit of manuscript material with Baker Library, it 
is understood that the deposited items will be given the same care and pro- 
tection that is bestowed on other property of the same interest and value 
belonging to the Library; and that Harvard University and or Baker Li- 
brary assume no responsibility or liability of any kind for any loss or injury 
which may occur in spite of such care and protection. 

It is further agreed that if no written demand for the return of this ma- 
terial is made by the depositor, his heirs, assigns, or authorized representative 
within twenty years from this date, it shall thereby automatically become 
the property of Harvard University and Baker Library outright. 


ERR enero ener rte Signature of Donor 








Fic. 1.—Memorandum on manuscript acquisition 


is no occasion here to deal with the general problems of preser- 
vation against the deteriorative influences of light, dust, and 
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excessive handling. It will suffice to comment only upon those 
phases of preservation in connection with this type of material 
which are wholly or largely unique. 

Like the whole genus of manuscripts, those relating to busi- 
ness operations may be considered irreplaceable and, accord- 
ingly, seem to demand particular care against the action of 
dampness, dust, and light. At one time Baker Library essayed 
to follow the procedure used by the Library of Congress in 
dealing with its more valuable documents. The papers which 
were deteriorating with age were covered on both sides with 
silk gauze; unbound papers were mounted on rag paper and 
bound into loose-leaf binders; while the latter in turn were en- 
cased in a hinged cardboard portfolio which slipped into a 
cardboard sleeve. However, it soon became obvious that this 
method of treatment applied to all the business documents that 
flowed to the library would entail expense much beyond the 
library’s budget. Moreover, it came to be realized that in many 
cases documents were not of sufficient intrinsic value to warrant 
any such elaborateness of handling. Mending of torn pages is 
still employed; covering with silk gauze is utilized in the case 
of the older and more valuable items; but, by and large, a 
treatment of a simpler type has been substituted for that earlier 
envisaged. 

The essential features of the system of handling evolved by 
Baker Library, in so far as preservation alone is concerned, are 
for most of its material: the elimination of folds from loose 
papers; the enclosure of these loose documents in dustproof and 
light-proof cardboard boxes; and where large collections are 
concerned, which are not immediately or frequently demanded 
by research students, the encasement of these cardboard boxes 
and the bound volumes of accounts or letter books in moderate- 
sized packing cases which are stored in dry cellars. The card- 

* A standard, wooden container of some sort would be ideal; but Baker Library, of 
necessity, has used the packing cases in which the material came to it—except that it 
has avoided the use of very large cases as too bulky for easy handling. 

It may also be mentioned that for material in process of being sorted, steel cabinets 


are, of course, useful. However, as an excellent substitute for steel cabinets, not only 
less expensive but in some ways preferable (being more mobile), Baker Library uses 
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board boxes just mentioned have been designed and are made 
of cardboard sufficiently thick to permit them to stand on 
library shelves. (Of course the enclosed letters or other loose 
material must be packed with sufficient tightness to prevent 
them crumpling when the boxes are placed erect. Also, boxes 
which are loosely filled may be laid flatly on shelves, and the 
length of the boxes is such that two tiers may be arranged on 
the standard library shelf without substantial loss of space.)? 
Again, the wooden packing boxes for use in storage are, of 
course, marked on the outside with their respective contents. 
Accordingly, when a research student desires to use material 
which has been stored in the library or in a nearby basement, 
the appropriate packing boxes are brought to the library’s 
manuscript room, opened, the material placed on shelves kept 
available for this purpose, and held there until the student has 
completed his work. In this manner it is possible to hold pos- 
session of a greater bulk of business documents (and to give 
fairly satisfactory service thereupon) than would be possible if 
the library’s manuscript collection were confined to the shelves 
available for it in the manuscript room itself or in the library’s 
general stacks. 

Two considerations seem dominant in connection with the 
problem of handling and recording business documents, the 
quantity of the material to be treated and the research character 
of the whole species. The very bulk of business documents makes 
essential a simplicity of treatment; inexpensive, though as pre- 
cise as possible within that limit. The character of use to which 
business documents are put gives some excuse for simplicity of 
handling. Complete calendering of certain other manuscript 
material, such as the writings of Washington or Lincoln, is 
warranted by reason of the extensive use to which these items 


small wooden boxes with an inside measurement of 15” X9}” deepX10}” wide. These 
are large enough to take legal-size folders, while two of them nearly fill the standard 
library shelf. Equipped with hinged covers, they serve very well as temporary con- 
tainers, reasonably dust-proof. 

? The use of manila folders within these boxes, employed to separate various sub- 
divisions of the loose material, aids in maintaining the papers in proper position, i.e., 
in preventing crumpling. 
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will be put. On the other hand, the demand for any particular 
set of business documents is small and intermittent. The re- 
search worker cannot reasonably demand the type of treatment 
which might be his permissible expectation either for the type 
of manuscript just mentioned or for most printed material. 
Accordingly, only minor subdivision of unbound or loose items 
is attempted, and only a simple classification and cataloging 
procedure is employed. 

Admittedly one compromise with the pressure for more de- 
tailed analysis of material has been effected in the procedure 
now employed by Baker Library. When a sizable set of business 
records has been examined and prepared for formal recording, 
the person in charge thereof is expected to draft a summary 
statement—sometimes running to fifteen or twenty typewritten 
pages—describing the collection and giving some of the details 
which research workers might find useful, e.g., the products 
manufactured or traded in, the markets to which goods were 
shipped, the changes in company organization, important 
crises in the company’s history, etc. By the aid of this “Collec- 
tion information fie,” one of the difficulties for the prospective 
user of business records is eliminated; that of finding one’s way 
through a large mass of documents. 

Again, the experience of Baker Library in connection with 
service for research workers has led it to believe that on the 
whole the organization of the documents most generally satis- 
factory is that which emphasizes the industry or business 
activity with which a particular document or series of docu- 
ments is concerned—what Baker Library has come to call the 
“industrial approach.” At times proposals have been made to 
it that the business material in its possession be analyzed from 
the point of view of business function—particular types of ac- 
counting operation, varieties of company finance, etc.—but 
this has seemed too great a research task to be undertaken by 
a library. For arrangement of material on the basis of industry, 
employment is made of the /udustries list devised by Mr. W. P. 
Cutter for use in connection with Baker Library’s new business 
classification. 
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A full description of the procedure evolved by Baker Library 
and now in operation there is given in the following pages. 
Two preliminary comments, however, seem desirable. An initial 
reading of this procedure will doubtless give the impression of 
unexpected complexity, but of course any description of pro- 
cedure, if detailed, gives something of this appearance. Many 
of the details are rendered easy of observation by being con- 
solidated into cards or other forms. The second comment re- 
lates to particular circumstances with which the manuscript 
division of Baker Library is surrounded. Some of the procedure 
described below derives from the fact that the manuscript 
division is but one section of a general library—and so reference 
will be found to the acquisition department or the catalog 
department, two other sections in the Baker Library organiza- 
tion. Other details are rendered necessary by virtue of the 
considerable volume of deposits in the Baker Library of ma- 
terial collected and owned by the Business Historical Society. 
As far as possible, details in our procedure growing out of these 
particular circumstances have been removed from the following 
analysis. Occasionally, however, they show their heads. 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The operations connected with the treatment of manuscript material in 
Baker Library may be divided into three sections: acquisition; selection, ac- 
cessioning, and physical preparation; and cataloging. The major part of the 
first series of operations is carried through in the acquisition department, 
which has charge of the ordering and receipt of books and serials as well as 
manuscript items. The other operations are performed largely in the manu- 
script division itself.4 


3 Of course the operations specified hereunder as conducted in the acquisition de- 
partment or in the catalog department must be carried on somewhere in any institu- 
tion handling business manuscripts. Perhaps we could have simplified our descrip- 
tion by deleting the operations or records that are occasioned by the particular cir- 
cumstances of this library. However, this simplification would have involved some risk 
of misstatement, and it seemed better to give a realistic view of activities and pro- 
cedures as they actually exist in Baker Library. 


4 More specifically, pasting and lettering are in Baker Library carried through in 
our catalog department, and mending in our collating and binding department. 
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I. The acquisition of material 
A. Acknowledgment 
A formal acknowledgment consisting of a brief description type- 
written into a printed form is sent to the donor, and a carbon of 
each acknowledgment is kept on file. 
B. Receipt slip 
For purposes of internal control, a more detailed record of manu- 
script receipt is prepared on a 3X65 slip and filed in the acquisition 
department. This slip contains headings for the following data: 
1. Author or name of collection 
. Name of donor (or source, if purchased) 
Price or gift 
Date of receipt 
Method of shipment (to the library) 
Date of acknowledgment 
Brief description of material 
Disposition (transmission to manuscript division, etc.) 


C. Accession card 
A 3X65 card is partially filled out by the acquisition department 
and sent with the material to the manuscript department except in 
the case of very large collections which the head of the department 
has arranged to have stored, unopened, in a basement storage 


room. 


D. Memorandum on manuscript acquisition 
Reference has already been made (p. 99) to memoranda which 
the agent of the library attempts to secure from the donors of ma- 
terial. In Baker Library these memoranda are deposited with and 
kept on file in the acquisition department, where they are arranged 
alphabetically by name of donor. 


E. Gift collection record 

For purposes of bringing together all the pertinent data relating to 
the larger or special collections of manuscripts, a letter-size loose- 
leaf book is kept in the acquisition department. Carbon copies of 
the typed sheets in this record are filed in a similar ring-binder in 
the manuscript department. This record consists principally of 
sheets, one for each collection, filed alphabetically by collection 
name, giving in some detail information relative to its acquisition. 
It contains, also, a special index for the book itself and an index of 
the preliminary storage location of the material which has not been 
sent on arrival to the manuscript department. Each collection 
sheet gives the following information: 
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1. Source of material 
. Address of donor 
Date received 
. Secured by 
. Correspondence filed under 
To whom given 
@) Baker Library 
4) Business Historical Society, Inc. 
7. Terms of gift 
8. Brief description 
g. Disposition (i.e., transmission to manuscript division, etc.) 


i) 


w 


An 


F. Source notation in books 
After the receipt records are made, the acquisition department 
writes the source notation, including the date of receipt, in each 
book on the back of the first page on which writing appears, or in 
the case of single sheets at the bottom of the reverse side. The books 
are then turned over to the catalog department for the typing and 
pasting of bookplates, after which they are sent to the manuscript 
division. Loose papers and unbound material are sent direct to 
the manuscript division. 

II. Selection and arrangement, accessioning, and physical preparation of 
material 

With the material adequately accounted for as far as the library’s rela- 

tion to the outside world is concerned, it may now be released for such 

treatment as is necessary for its organization to serve the needs of stu- 
dents and for its preservation against deterioration. 

A. The selection of material 

The practice of Baker Library is to remove from manuscript col- 
lections printed material, maps, drawings, etc., and to treat them 
as if received separate from manuscript material, except that cross- 
references may be inserted in the card catalog of manuscripts (see 
p- 113) to direct the user of particular manuscripts to this other, 
nonmanuscript material. 

The succeeding step in the handling of manuscript items is the 
segregation of the parts of a collection worth retaining from those 
that may be discarded without loss of value. Certain types of 
record books are readily recognized as rarely deserving of preserva- 
tion, e.g., checkbooks, shipping-room books, or teamsters’ cards. 
Among unbound papers, duplicate items are frequently found as 
well as items the data on which are found in more convenient form 
in bound volumes. For example, receipted bills may be found 
more complete in invoice books, and customers’ orders are likely 
to have been copied into order books. Code telegrams and can- 
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celed checks are worthless. Form letters containing no more 
information than the fact that a check has been received or en- 
closed, or that an order has been shipped, may be destroyed, and 
thus the bulk of correspondence may often be decreased by one- 
half. 

When items which either are worthless or do not fall within the 
field of our interests are rejected, the following record of the dis- 
carded material is kept: 

1. Date of receipt 

2. Name of donor 

3. Description of material rejected 

Reason for rejection 


ai dh 


Person responsible for decision 
6. Date of decision 

. Disposition 
As the material is being handled for the elimination of worthless 
items, the person in charge becomes familiar with the general 
character of the collection and ready to formulate a plan for its 
arrangement. Of course the problem is minor or nonexistent in the 
case of small collections or individual volumes. On the other hand, 
when large collections are being handled, the arrangement of the 
material not only is important but comes into prominence early. 
Arrangement must precede accessioning and cataloging. 
Experience indicates that usually the bound volumes of a large 
collection fall into a few, rather definite categories. To be sure, 
special collections may require special treatment, as, for example, 
shipping records in early decades, where all the data relative to 
individual “‘adventures” or voyages of particular vessels may best 
be kept together. More frequently, however, arrangement will be 
most generally satisfying if something like the following outline 
is utilized in the task: 

1. Administrative records 

a) Articles of incorporation 

4) Directors’ records 

c) Stockholders’ records 

da) Shares of stock 

e) Dividend records 
f) Administrative contracts 

g) Deeds, etc. 


>) 


. General accounts 
a) Day books (1. Blotters; 2. Waste books; 3. Day books; 
4. Journals) 
6) Ledgers 
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c) Cashbooks 

d) Petty cash 

e) Trial balances 

J) Bills payable and receivable 
g) Notes payable and receivable 
hk) Bank balances 

i) Checkbooks 

J) Insurance 


. Purchase and receiving records 
a) Invoices 
4) Purchases 
c) Supplies 
a) Paid bills 
e) Bills of lading 
f) Freight bills 


g) Inventories 


os) 


4. Production records 
a) Labor (1. Time books; 2. Pay rolls; 3. Tenement records) 
6) Records of amounts produced (e.g., weaving books, etc.) 


5. Sales and shipping records 
a) Orders 
4) Sales 
c) Consignments 
6. Letters 
a) To be arranged in groups (e.g., foreign letters and domestic 
letters) 
In all these cases, the individual items should, of course, be ar- 
ranged chronologically within each group. 
The unbound papers must be sorted in some manner to facilitate 
evaluation and ultimate wise disposition. Here again the plan 
worked out for the whole collection will serve as a guide, although 
certain refinements may often be introduced with advantage. 
Most items of this character subdivide into the following groups: 
1. Agreements 
2. Paid bills 
3. Customers’ orders 
4. Letters—which often may be subdivided, e.g., domestic letters 
received and foreign letters received. It also may prove ad- 
vantageous to segregate the correspondence with particular 
firms or individuals from the general mass of letters. 
In each such group or subgroup, the material should, of course, 
be arranged chronologically. 
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B. Accessioning 








It is not always possible to accession a manuscript collection im- 
mediately upon its receipt: (1) because until a detailed survey 
of the collection is made, it is impossible to determine which items, 
if any, will be rejected from the collection, and obviously it would 
be unwise to number the items in the face of this uncertainty; 
and (2) because until the miscellaneous loose papers have been 
studied and arranged in the regular cardboard manuscript boxes, 
each of which is accessioned as one volume, it is impossible to know 
how many such boxes will be used to store the papers and there- 
fore to provide the correct number of accession numbers to be 
assigned to the given collection. If a collection consists in part of 
bound volumes and in part of miscellaneous loose papers, it may 
be partially counted (the bound volumes), but the best procedure 
appears to be to delay the assignment of accession numbers until 
the whole collection can be accessioned at one time. 

The accession record is made by arranging by date of receipt the 
accession cards previously mentioned (see p. 105) and assigning 
to each as many of the next serial numbers as there are numbers of 
bound volumes and cardboard manuscript boxes contained in that 
particular collection. The accession card of a collection which 
cannot be accessioned at once is filed by date in a section of the 
accession record marked ‘“‘Material not accessioned,”’ while in the 
accession record itself is placed a card of a different color indicating 
that the material has been received but not accessioned. When 
the material is actually accessioned at a later date, the card relating 
to it is placed in the accession record under the new date, and a 
memorandum of that new date and of the accession numbers 
assigned is added to the dummy inserted in accordance with the 
date of receipt. The accession card of a collection which can be 
partially counted when received is placed in a section of the ac- 
cession record adjoining that marked “Material not accessioned,”’ 
in this case marked “Material partially counted.” On the card is 
marked lightly in pencil the number counted followed by the 
words “Partial count,” and the date upon which the count was 
made. At the same time, a temporary dummy of the same color 
mentioned before is inserted in the accession record under the date 
of the receipt of the collection. This temporary dummy gives the 
name of the collection, date received, and the remark, “Partially 
counted.” When the collection is ready to be completely acces- 
sioned, the penciled notation on the original accession card is 
erased, the slip is removed from behind the “Material partially 
counted” guide and placed in the accession record under the new 
date, and a permanent colored dummy giving the accession num- 
bers just assigned replaces the temporary one marked “Partially 
counted.” 
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C. Donor record 
Fairly frequently it is necessary to locate an item or set of items 
starting from the name of the person or firm which gave or de- 
posited the material with us, or it may be necessary to know how 
much material a particular donor has given us. Accordingly, a 
separate donor record is kept. Cards for this donor record carry 
the catalog number in the upper right hand corner (see Fig. 2). 











De Blois & Maddison 


Gift 7/24/31 
Baker Library 


<< 


I 
- 
2 
2 
-3 
5 
] 


<<< 


Foreign marketing 1770-1803 
Barrell, N. & Co. 


Journal 
Journal 
-4 Waste Books 
-6 Ledgers 
Invoice book 


Boston, Mass. 


1779-1777 
1794-1795 
1784-1803 
1784-1802 
1794-1795 


MSS: 766 
1770-1803 
B27! 


7 vols. 








script items (see pp. 100-103). 


Fic. 2.—Top of donor record card 


D. Physical treatment of material 
Some attention has already been given to the problem of mending 
and to the general features of the storing or physical care of manu- 
Perhaps, however, a systematic 


statement of Baker Library’s practice will be useful. 


1. Storage of large collections not yet classified 
Large collections which have been accepted but which can- 
not for a time be handled are retained in the packing cases 
used for their shipment to us, or, if they should come to us 
loose, in similar wooden boxes which we may have on hand. 


2. Storage of unbound material in process 
The case of unbound letters and similar documents presents 
quite a problem if the collection is sizable. Of course vertical 
steel filing cabinets of ordinary or legal size may be employed 
—and have been used at Baker Library—but an equally, 
perhaps more convenient device is a small wooden box with 
a hinged lid. This box which measures inside 15” long X 9}”’ 
deep X 103” wide has been evolved in this library to meet our 
needs. It is large enough to take commercial correspondence 
folders, legal size, placed vertically for filing as in a steel 
filing cabinet. 
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3. Storage of unbound material fully classified 
Material which has been arranged in the subdivision and se- 
quence called for by the plan of treatment is placed in com- 
mercial correspondence folders, which, in turn, are placed in 
cardboard manuscript boxes patterned after those used in the 
Library of Congress. Two sizes are used here, one to take 
letter-size folders, and one to take legal-size folders. 
Inside measurements: Letter-size box: 12” X 103” X 2”; 
Legal-size box: 15” X 103” X 2”. 
For fragments and small units of loose manuscript material, 
not parts of large collections, cardboard manuscript boxes 
are inappropriate, and the material is placed in commercial 
correspondence folders and stored permanently in steel filing 
cabinets. The material is filed by subject in these cabinets. 


III. Cataloging and allied operations 
A. Classifying 








1. Individual items and small collections may be classified at once 
by the Industries list, to which reference has been made (p. 103). 
In such cases the first factor in the call number of a book, box, 
etc., is the industry number. The second factor is derived from 
the inclusive dates covered by the volume(s), papers, etc. The 
third factor is a Cutter number derived either from the name of 
the person or concern to which the manuscripts relate or from the 
donors’ names; while if more than one volume or box is involved, 
a volume number is added. For example: 


MSS:442 (Cotton manufacturing) 
1823-1844 
T226 (Taunton Manufacturing Co.) 
a 


. For large collections, some of them running into hundreds of 
volumes, it has appeared to be impracticable to employ the same 
system of classification as for individual items or small collections. 
We have found it undesirable to attempt to shelve these large 
collections in the order that would be indicated by the direct use 
of industry classification numeral as the first factor in the call 
number. 

Therefore, Baker Library employs the practice in these cases of 
assigning the name of the firm (abbreviated) as the first factor in 
the call number. The second factor is constructed from a literal 
element—A, B, C, etc.—indicating the type of volume (adminis- 
trative record, general accounts, etc., spoken of above, p. 107), 
and a numeral indicating the place of each particular volume in 
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the series of that type. The third factor is the name or the type of 
book or box; and the fourth is derived from the date(s) of the 
particular item. For example: 

MSS: Trotter (Day Book, Vol. 35) 


B. Cataloging 


V. 
Da 


A 35 
y Book 


1825-1826 


Inasmuch as almost all our clientele come to us with what has 
been spoken of before as the “industrial approach,” our primary 
aim has been the development of what is really a classed catalog 




















Card I 
MSS: 766 De Blois & Maddison 
1770-1803 Gift 7/24/31 
B271 Baker Library 
7 vols. 
Foreign marketing 1770-1803 
Barrell, N. & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
V.1 Journal 1770-1777 
V.2 Journal 1794-1795 
V. 3-4 Waste Books 1784-1803 
V. 5-6 Ledgers 1784-1802 
V.7 Invoice book 1794-1795 
Fic. 3.—Top of catalog card I 
MSS: 766 Card Il 
1770-1803 
B271 
7 vols. 


The waste book of 473 pages, 1784-1803, gives the best idea of the 
extensive business of the Barrells. Journal, 1770-1777, gives in de- 
tail the various transactions. “Adventures were made to Baltimore, 
Virginia, Demerara, Lisbon, Genoa, England and China.” The firm 
was N. Barrell and Company; in this firm were Joseph Barrell, Sr., 
and Joseph Barrell, Jr. 











Fic. 4.—Top of catalog card II 


based on industry analysis, with an index. A card, such as those 
reproduced in Figures 3 and 4, is prepared for each volume or 
group of volumes, and contains as a minimum the call number for 
the item or group of items, the name and location of the individual 


or firm, and, if possible, a brief description of the material. 
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If data relating to two or more industries appear in a single col- 
lection, the material is cataloged under the more (or most) im- 
portant industry, and a cross-reference card (blue in color) is 
inserted in the catalog at the appropriate point(s). Cards for this 
procedure are illustrated in Figures 5 and 6. 





Tables” in the back of the book which describe the work done each 
day and give a weather report for the day. The book also contains 
the accounts of a general store kept for the benefit of the employees. 





MSS: 501 McCombs, George 
1853-1856 Gift 8/16/28 
F716 Baker Library 


Iron manufacturing 1853-1856 
Forest Iron Works 
Marquette, Michigan 
A ledger giving an account of iron manufactured; with “Time 





Fic. 5.—Catalog card for single item containing material 
relating to two industries. 





MSS:77 
1853-1856 











See MSS:so1 
1853-1856 
F716 


General store, 1853-1856. One ledger. 





Fic. 6.—Cross-reference card. The actual card is blue 
in color. 


It has been found convenient to place on the catalog cards indica- 
tion of the source from which the material in question was secured. 
(See the upper right hand corner of the cards presented in Figs. 3 
and 5). Such information is often helpful to the librarian in charge 
of the manuscript collection as an aid in the identification of par- 
ticular volumes or groups of volumes. 


The index to the classed catalog spoken of above attempts to bring 
out various elements other than those relating to specific indus- 
tries. Among these elements or relationships are the names of 
individual enterprises for which we have material, the location 
thereof, the names of vessels for which we have log books or other 
material, and even the names of historically important individuals, 
letters to or from whom appear in correspondence cataloged under 
the names of others. 
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AIDS TO RESEARCH WORKERS 


The manuscript archive or section of the library may extend 
aid to research workers in a number of ways. With no great 
amount of labor or expense a set of bibliographical tools may 
be collected or devised. Printed or near-print catalogs of manu- 
script holdings in other institutions may be assembled and kept 
available in the manuscript reading room. More important 
still, by reasor of the small number of printed or near-print cata- 
logs, is the development of a reference card index into which 
may be placed, preferably according to the Jndustries list nota- 
tion, references to material known to exist in other libraries or 
historical societies, or to be available for consultation although 
still in the hands of business enterprises. 

The archive or library may also serve research workers by the 
development of a “Collection information file” (already men- 
tioned, p. 103). As opportunity offers, detailed descriptions of the 
material in sizable collections should be drafted by the assistants 
who have analyzed and arranged these several groups of vol- 
umes. In such descriptions an effort may be made to give an 
adequate idea of what data are to be found in the various large 
collections that the archive or library possesses. As already 
indicated, these descriptions save much time for the research 
student. 

Ultimately the institution possessing a considerable amount 
of manuscript material should probably look forward to the 
preparation of a finding list or printed catalog. Baker Library 
in 1932 prepared its List of business manuscripts in Baker 
Library, and it has endeavored to encourage other institutions 
to issue similar documents. Once the handling, classification, 
and cataloging of material has been completed, the development 
of such a list is no great undertaking; and, issued in printed or 
mimeographed form, such a tabulation serves scholars through- 
out the country. 
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The collection of business manuscripts at Baker Library has provoked con- 
siderable interest among librarians and research directors who have visited our 
institution. Sometimes questions have been asked as to the means employed 
in the search for and acquisition of such material; on other occasions they have 
turned upon the methods utilized in the preparation of this voluminous type 
of historical record for use by students. Among those who recently have dis- 
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THE COVER DESIGN 
ABRIEL SIMSON was presented for his freedom in the Sta- 


tioners’ Company on April 10, 1583, by Joane Jugge, widow 

of Richard Jugge, Printer to the Queen, to whom he had 
probably been apprenticed. About five years later he began publish- 
ing in London in partnership with William White, a fellow-apprentice 
of Widow Jugge. About 1595 they became printers. Two years later, 
however, their partnership was dissolved, and Simson continued print- 
ing and publishing alone until his death in 1600. His business was 
carried on by his widow’s second and third husbands, Richard Read 
and George Eld. 

Gabriel Simson stands almost alone among Elizabethan stationers 
in his close association with an author. He was largely concerned with 
the productions of the learned theologian and rabbinical scholar, 
Hugh Broughton. Of his works he published The Concent of Scripture, 
Daniel, his Chaldie Visions, A Letter concerning Mardochai his Age, 
Moyses Sight on Mount Sinai, A Treatise concerning Melchisedek, and 
his Sundry Workes. Most of these books were illustrated with copper- 
plate engravings, usually having as their subjects prophetic visions. 
Broughton’s zeal for controversy was equal to his learning, and in 
1§9§ Simson and White were fined for printing without authority one 
of his books, the sheets of which were burned. 

Of the works of Broughton’s disciple, Roger Cotton, Simson pub- 
lished The Directions to the Waters of Lyfe, A Spiritual Song, and An 
Armour of Proofe brought from the Tower of David to Fight against the 
Spaniards. Another theological work issued by Simson was Palladius’ 
Introduction into the Bookes of the Prophets and Apostles. In strange 
contrast to the books filled with the learning of Broughton (who was 
satirized by Ben Jonsonin Volpone and The Alchemist) are two popular 
pamphlets issued by Simson: The Black Dogge of Newgate, a descrip- 
tion of conditions in Newgate prison, written by Luke Hutton while he 
was awaiting execution for robbery, and The Discoverie of the Knights 
of the Poste, by E. C., a description of the corruptions of the courts. 
He also printed Hill’s Arithmetic and a few other minor works. 

Artistically, Simson was not a very successful printer. However, he 
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managed successfully extremely complex jobs of tabular composition, 
made even more difficult by the fact that the matter was filled with 
quotations in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee. 

Simson’s mark first appeared in Broughton’s Daniel, his Chaldie 
Visions and probably represents Daniel praying with his face toward 
Jerusalem while the angel Gabriel appears to him. Perhaps attracted 
by the reference to his own name, Simson adopted it as his mark. 


Epwin Exiotr WILLOUGHBY 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSED NONEXPANSIVE 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM: 

The dilemma of classification for iibraries is repeated in the article by Dr. 
Lund and Dr. Taube in the July number of the Library quarterly. Many li- 
brarians, they say, are “confronted with the alternative of retaining an 
obsolete and unsatisfactory classification system or of having their libraries 
undergo the confusion and expense of changing the system” (p. 373). They 
believe they have a solution of this problem. “The dilemma may be stated in 
this way: either libraries must give up subject classification altogether and go 
back to arrangement by accession numbers or sheer chronology or the library 
must be prepared to change its complete classification system at stated in- 
tervals” (p. 391). This is surely another dilemma. And they believe they have 
a solution to this too. So we have at least four alternatives: (1) retaining an 
obsolete classification, (2) reclassifying presently, (3) discontinuing and dis- 
regarding subject classification, (4) reclassifying at stated intervals, that is, 
again and again. The article in question proposes “through compromise to 
avoid either horn of the dilemma. Subject classification is preserved and the 
need for reclassification is eliminated” (p. 391). We face both pairs of horns. 
But “that subject classification best serves the purposes of users of a libra- 
ry .... we believe that this dogma is false” (p. 377). This promises to be 
something of a bibliothecal “rodeo.” 

The proponents are concerned primarily with the task of classifying books 
in a scholars’ or research library. If the library is specialized, the subject 
classification should be a matter of adjustment. This was shown by the 
writer and others in an extended discussion of the question at a session of 
the Library Association at Scarborough, England, last June. The proposal 
now considered is for a solution of the more general problem, a classification 
serviceable in scholarly libraries generally. 

Classifications get out of date. In details some may be behind by the time 
they are published. Some may have been antiquated from their origins. The 
most commonly used one was based on foundations laid in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and has been behind the age of its development for 
half a century. When a bibliographic subject classification is too much behind 
the present requirements, put it aside bodily, books and all, in a separate tier 


* John J. Lund and Mortimer Taube, “A nonexpansive classification system: an 
introduction to period classification,” Library quarterly, VII (July, 1937), 373-94. 
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or room or building, say Dr. Lund and Dr. Taube, as President Eliot advised 
long ago for “dead books.”” But do not bother to reclassify it. However: “At 
that time as much of the old as is still serviceable can be incorporated into the 
new” (p. 390). The old classification will represent the period to which it be- 
longed (p. 385). But will it do so adequately to scholarly purposes? The 
writer has shown that the Decimal Classification has never represented 
properly the great organization of knowledge and thought in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

The historical, humanistic, and cultural aspect is thrown on the scene of 
this problem by Dr. Lund and Dr. Taube: 

It is proposed that chronological division precede subject division; by this is meant 
division of books into the periods in which they were written and classifying by subject 
within each period. Each period is to be a definite cultural epoch; .... within which 
knowledge presents a unified structure which can be expressed in a system of classes 


and subclasses. ... . Within each of these periods a permanent classification is pos- 
sible;. . . . no classification made for one period would fit any other period [pp. 381-82]. 


So “period classification” means relegation of the Aistoric rather than pe- 
riodic reclassification, as was implied by one of the horns faced above. Yet, 
would not some periodic reclassification be involved in the process of selection 
and separation for period classification? 

The history of “civilization,” and the historical treatment of the represen- 
tative bibliographic material, are divided, in the article in question, into nine 
periods, briefly: (1) early, (2) Hellenic, (3) Hellenistic and Roman, (4) 
medieval, (5) transition or Renaissance, (6) seventeenth century, (7) Newton 
to Darwin, (8) Darwin to the World War, (9) since the World War. There 
might be other divisions, of course, from different views. Some of these peri- 
ods might for practical purposes be combined. It might be impractical to 
separate the Hellenistic from the Hellenic or futile to separate the sixth from 
the seventh or the seventh from the eighth periods. In truth, views of past 
periods are about the most various of all aspects of historic transitions. 

Studies of the past are one thing, studies in that past are another thing, and 
writings in that period are still another thing. The term “history” is used both 
of the past course of events and of the story, or account, of that past.? This 
duplex aspect appears in the proposed period classification. It would be classi- 
fication by the period of the publication of the books; and it would be classifi- 
cation for the historical study of the period, especially its cultural survey.2 The 
two principles would conflict in so far as many books published, or written, in 
one period would study a prior period. Obversely, many books written in a 
prior period would best avail study in a more recent period. Separation, there- 
fore, without selection would be inconsistent and impractical. So one wonders 


On this distinction one may consult H. E. Bliss, The organization of knowledge, I, 
251 and II, 5-6. 


3Lund and Taube, of. cit., pp. 382-85, and Principles 3 and 5 (p. 386). 
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how these four horns can be ridden together: (1) “period classification,” (2) 
“subject classification is preserved” (within each period), (3) it is permanent 
there, (4) “‘the need for reclassification is eliminated.” 

Permanence is implied in the title of the article, ““A nonexpansive classifica- 
tion system.” Here is a little inconsistency. First the authors deny the per- 
manence of even a good classification (pp. 380-81), then they argue that 
“within each of these periods a permanent classification is possible” (pp. 
381-82). But a classification may be permanent, relatively, and expansive 
too; it may just keep on growing. How would it be in period classification in a 
university library that had little on the Elizabethan period and had not ex- 
panded that schedule, but has now acquired an extensive and various collec- 
tion of source and historic material on the many aspects of that period, re- 
quiring an expanded schedule? Would, or would not, that period classification 
be expansive; and would it be permanent? 

In view of these complications it appears that selection and separation 
would both be difficult, if not impractical. For the specialized library reclassi- 
fication may be periodically requisite. But for the large general library fewer 
periods might suffice, and fewer, simpler periodic reclassifications. If the Al- 
exandrine Library had survived, it might be well to reclassify it by the 
schedule for the Hellenistic period. The Bodleian Library too might be re- 
classified by a schedule for its period, or periods. But in modern libraries, 
particularly in America, “‘the overwhelming majority of accessions fall into 
the last period” (p. 391); and the bulk of the collections belongs to this and to 
the preceding period. Separating the earlier periods would remove only small 
parts of such libraries from the present dilemma. They might still be in need 
of reclassification. 

The present, extending into the future, may indeed be made a new de- 
parture; or, if the present be too transitory, then the recent past; and this may 
also be separated from the remoter past, and this again from the remotest 
past. The resources of a library may be treated accordingly.‘ 

The two aspects, the descriptive (or scientific) and the historical, are 
combined in the developmental study of nature and human life, and they 
should be so in the scientific and educational organizations of knowledge and 
thought. For bibliographic purposes they may be combined in a cross classi- 
fication, or a diagram, the order of sciences and studies appearing in columnar 


4The writer in his System of bibliographic classification has provided for historic 
books relative to several subjects and in collocation with the history of the subjects; 
also for antiquated books the numeral 9 has been made mnemonic. Suffixed to a class- 
mark, this would readily indicate a subdivision separate but in proximity to the recent 

ks on the subject; but, prefixed to the class-mark, the 9 would relegate to a Class 9, 
apart, whether in a separate tier, room, or building, all the books that are too little 
needed in the busy parts of the library. This method would provide for periodic sifting 
and segregating of the older and less used books; and it might be adapted to a rudimen- 
tary period classification of historic, antiquated, and prior resources. In such selection 
and transfer the change in classification and notation is minimized and facilitated. 
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series and transverse to this the historical, technological, educational, and 
philosophical aspects. Branches may ramify from either series: There may 
be subclasses of sciences or of special studies, and there may be minor his- 
torical periods within major periods. Moreover, such ramifying classification 
may be reduced to a columnar, or tabular, order of classes and subclasses and 
subsections—what we call a schedule. Alternatives may furthermore be pro- 
vided where requisite for the several views and interests. Subclassifications by 
period and by form avail for the several languages and literatures, and for the 
histories of the several nations, also for the arts and philosophies. These may 
in part be convenienced by auxiliary tables or schedules for recurrent sub- 
divisions, relations, aspects, forms, etc. Thus a classification by subjects may 
conveniently and adequately be adapted to historical, scholarly, scientific, and 
educational interests. 

But even in scholarly libraries studies of the general history of culture are 
less frequent than studies of the political and the social-economic history of 
nations, and of periods, of literatures, of sciences, and of arts; these predomi- 
nate, and for these subject classification is primarily requisite, the several his- 
tories and the bibliographic periods being subordinated. The “‘subject-ap- 
proach” predominates over the historical aspect. The reverse, period classi- 
fication, would serve only a minority of interests. 

History, broadly conceived, as in The Cambridge modern history and in 
Wells’ Outline of history, does truly comprise all things that have a history, 
that may be regarded in historical or sequential or developmental relations. 
But there are other relations, and there are other views of the world and of 
the order of nature. 

The phenomena of nature, the data of science, and the events of human life may be 
regarded as sequential, or on the other hand they may be classified according to like 
characters. From the former proceeds the historic order, from the latter the descriptive, 
or classificatory order Every study therefore has its historical aspect On this 
basis a classification of knowledge might proceed from History in general to the history 
of special sciences, humanities, arts, etc But then what is usually termed History 
would have to be subordinated to descriptive social science, as the history of social de- 
velopment and of political movements, etc. Such a Aistorical classification would thus 
differ from the natural order mainly in placing General History first instead of General 
Philosophy and General Science 

Like so many scholarly students, Dr. Lund and Dr. Taube have evidently 
made a purposive study of their subject in the past period. They have stated 
certain principles that have some historical grounding, having been in a sense 
handed down from father to son. But these have never been adequate state- 
ments of the fundamental principles of classification, nor have they been 
especially applicable to bibliographic classification. A little further research 
in the progressive direction would have revealed the fundamental principles 
stated more clearly, adequately, and applicably. So the discussion of prin- 


5 Bliss, op. cit., p. 242. See also chap. x, sec. 3; chap. xii, sec. 3; and chap. xiii, sec. 2. 
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ciples in the first part of the article in question seems quite inconclusive, and 
the justification of its conclusions by relation to the principles cited is rather 
futile. Inconsistencies in the argument have been pointed out in the preceding 
paragraphs. The impermanence of even well-developed bibliographic classi- 
fication and even of general classes is in that argument somewhat exaggerated. 
The alternative, the solution proposed, is largely impractical. These propo- 
nents have not made out a cogent case for subordinating subject classification 


to historical or bibliographical periods. 
Henry E. Buiss 


Library of the College of the City of New York 


The proponents of a new system of classification for books, John J. Lund 
and Mortimer Taube, claim for their plan that it avoids the faults of existing 
systems and provides, in a way not hitherto attempted, for a perennial classi- 
fication that will always be abreast of the times. Approval of their scheme 
will depend, first, upon how serious are the defects of present schemes and, 
second, upon how practicable is the plan proposed. We are told: 

The nineteenth century had an abiding faith in the permanence of its values and the 
ultimate validity of its scientific structures. This is illustrated by the belief of system- 
atizers that, once a good classification of knowledge was achieved, it would be perma- 
nent. They did not learn from the fate of previous systems that their own must of 
necessity become obsolete. 


These are thoughtful words. Even Mr. Henry Bliss, inveterate critic of exist- 
ing classification as not abreast of science, may pause to reflect what will be 
the status of his own system, now up to the minute, in the twenty-first cen- 
tury. Reclassification seems to have been taken for granted by librarians as 
the only recourse when the systems that they are using become obsolete; and 
this course has been followed in many research and academic libraries at the 
cost of labor and time that might otherwise have been expended in rendering 
the resources of the library more effective. 

An “expansive” system has been held up as the panacea for all difficulties 
growing out of the steady advance of knowledge. But expansion, possible 
with any of the three or four systems in use, cannot change the relative posi- 
tions or groupings of classes and topics, when these relations, once held to be 
up to date with science or scholarship, become no longer approved by the 
experts. If, for example, the measurement of mental operations and tests of 
intelligence are not now deemed subjects to be classed under philosophy, 
they cannot be changed to a place under science by expansion. To some ex- 
tent, at least, present classifications must be reconstructed, not merely ex- 
panded, to keep pace with changing opinion. The only reply that may be 
made by classifiers hard put to it to adapt their schemes is to say that rela- 
tionship of classes does not matter. What remedy for this situation is sug- 
gested? 
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The “period classification” proposes to class books written or printed in a 
certain period of human culture according to a scheme devised to fit the ideas 
current in that period. Man’s outlook upon the world has changed through 
the centuries, and the connotation of terms used to express that outlook has 
changed likewise. The Lund-Taube scheme divides human culture tentatively 
into nine periods, which differ sufficiently in the way mentioned to make 
desirable correspondingly different treatment of their literary production. In 
pre-Hellenic times astronomy and divination were subdivisions of astrology; 
mathematics existed only in the form of measurement. Aristotle divided hu- 
man knowledge into “theoretical, practical, and productive philosophy.” His 
classification fits the literature, so to speak, better than any of our schemes, 
which can indicate changed meanings of terms only by explanatory notes and 
may have to force a book into a scheme ill adapted for it. The period classifi- 
cation will be fixed and permanent for past periods; the culture of the ancient 
world and of the Middle Ages is completed and contains no surprises for the 
classifier. The material to be ciassed will be of two kinds, sources and sec- 
ondary works. This will be separated, according to our authors. Even edi- 
tions of sources will be placed in the period of their publication, e.g., editions 
of Plato’s works. “The period classification would involve the separation in 
many cases of secondary from source material,” we are told. The advantage 
of classing secondary material by period is claimed to be that thereby cross- 
sections of the literary production of a given period are supplied to the 
scholar. This is true, of course. No arrangement of English literature or cata- 
log of it, such as is ordinarily made, will furnish in systematic form the titles 
of all the books in the library, classed under English literature, which were 
printed before 1640. I remember what an arduous task it once was for a li- 
brary colleague of mine to compile such a list. On the other hand, there will be 
the disadvantage of having editions of standard authors, issued through sev- 
eral centuries, separated by the periods of their publication. Some periodical 
sets are long enough to reach into two periods; and our authors recommend 
splitting them. The desirable feature of indicating the timeliness of books on 
a given subject may be attained in another way, by the chronological arrange- 
ment of works on the same subject, such as has been the practice of the John 
Crerar Library from its inception. 

Difficulties present themselves to the mind of the classifier who sits down 
to try the plan proposed by Messrs. Lund and Taube. Source material will be 
classed by period, we are told; but how? Take the first period, dealing with 
ancient Egypt. No edition of the Book of the Dead appeared, | believe, until 
Period VIII, “the age of progress”; shall we class this in Period I, as source 
material, disregarding the fact that it appeared in the nineteenth century, 
say, and should show the status of scholarship of its time? Or shall we class it 
in the period of its appearance and disregard the fact of its being a source? 
Are the classical authors to be classed in the Hellenic and Roman periods, 
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where they belong as sources? or in the periods in which editions of them ap- 
peared? What source material at all will be placed in the periods antedating 
the invention of printing, unless we classify by the time of the contents of a 
source, not by the time of its publication? 

Secondary material, the authors advise, should be classed by the period in 
which it appears; the disadvantage of separating it from the sources to which 
it refers being deemed relatively unimportant. But how is this secondary 
material, when it deals with subjects falling within an earlier period, to be 
classed in a way to bring out the relationships and the connotation of terms 
prevailing in that earlier period? The prime purpose of the period classifica- 
tion is to be scientific, to make the classification conform to the point of view 
of a given period. But the secondary material, dealing with that period, must 
perforce be arranged according to the point of view of its authors, living in a 
later period and using terms with later connotation. Let us take an example, 
Grote’s Psychology of Aristotle. It deals with psychology, a branch of meta- 
physics under theoretical philosophy, according to Aristotle, whose scheme 
is used. But Grote lived in a period when psychology was already beginning 
to be an inductive science; so into science it must go. What becomes of the 
ideal to be attained by a period classification? Take another example: a 
twentieth century author writes on Babylonian astrology, a topic under 
“Practical arts, subclass Astrology” in Babylonian times. But the book must 
go into “Occultism,” or something of the kind. 

The plan of a period classification meets certain difficulties of present 
schemes of classification; or perhaps I should say that I think it might meet 
them when more practically worked out. I should like to see it tried on a 
model library. I am sure that many details of procedure will come to light 
that are not now foreseen. 

WituiaM Stetson MERRILL 

Fohn Crerar Library 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Das amerikanische Buchwesen. Buchdruck und Buchhandel, Bibliophilie, und 
Bibliothekswesen in den Vereinigten Staaten von den Anfdngen bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Von Hettmut Leumann-Haupt unter Mitarbeit von Rutu S 
Granniss und Lawrence C. Wrorn. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1937. Pp. 
xii + 386. Rm. 12. 

That the need of a comprehensive book of this sort should have been first 
noted by a German instead of an American publisher is a typical bit of evi- 
dence in support of Dr. Lehmann-Haupt’s remarks (p. 206) to the effect that 
the American publisher concentrates on best sellers. That the book is limited 
to less than four hundred pages, though fat enough to contain half as many 
more if printed on thinner paper, illustrates an international characteristic 
of book manufacturers. 

We could easily have done with another two hundred pages. Condensation 
and selection, however necessary, always leave more or less to be desired, 
although in this case they are so skilfully done as to insure the di/ligen and 
vereben which the authors bespeak. In the Introduction one would have liked 
to see a more extended and specific description of the variety of country and 
people, of the limitations and the inevitable direction of objectives—in other 
words, perhaps, a more telling apologia of American “materialism.”” However, 
frequent allusions and geographical treatment in the body of the book go far 
toward filling in this background for the reader who is interested in assembling 





it. 

The obvious importance of schools and colleges in promoting the produc- 
tion and use of books is stated in general terms, but for a study of the relation 
of the course of study and its changes, for example, to the number and kinds 
of books imported, particularly in the earlier periods, we must still remain 
expectant. 

Modern book-binding by hand is specifically omitted, and apologies are 
offered for limiting paper-making to “der im Rahmen des 19. Jahrhunderts 
Geschilderten Industrializierung.”” A few individual bookplates and their de- 
signers are mentioned incidentally in the descriptions of certain private li- 
braries. Book illustration deserved more space; the mere mention of cartoons 
in connection with the comic strip seems to ignore the significant part they 
have played in politics and even in manners and morals (“Don’t be a goop!’’). 
We wish the lack of comedy in the comic strip could be explained to a foreign 
audience, which so frequently mistakes it for American humor. 

In connection with publishing and university presses, there was occasion 
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for specific attention to the matter of subsidized publication of scholarly work 
and the important part played by learned societies other than “book clubs” 
in this and in the general promotion of productive scholarship 

Librarians of public libraries are put in their places by the limitation of the 
period since 1876 to twenty pages (eight pages of “Die gréssten 6ffentlichen 
Bibliotheken der Gegenwart,” and six of “Bibliotheksorganisation”). School 
libraries are not mentioned; county libraries and special libraries are barely 
mentioned; six university libraries are mentioned as containing over half-a- 
million volumes. 

The discrepancy in the fulness of treatment between the remote past and 
the recent and present times, says the Preface, “‘entspricht einem unvermeid- 
lichen Gesetz geschichtlicher Darstellung.”” Furthermore, the present-day his- 
torian is expected not merely to narrate facts in his particular department of 
history but to give also their political, economic, and cultural implications, 
and, above all, to trace tendencies and developments. As a schoolteacher told 
her class, “You have learned your history pretty well, now you need to learn 
a few facts.”” Thus in the modern writing of history we cannot complain if 
names, places, and dates have been sacrificed, and we should be content that 
they have been sacrificed so moderately and judiciously. However, the re- 
viewer would remark that the tables used in the first part of the book might 
have been effectively used in the other parts, not merely because they are 
uncamouflaged enumerations of names that must not be omitted but also 
because they permit of more inclusiveness (e.g., of American authors, of li- 
braries and special collections of various sizes, kinds, etc.), and, by the very 
juxtaposition of the individual items, greater significance and interest is given 
than any number of mentions of the “‘also ran” kind. 

From these comments on the few things that the book is not, it should be 
clear what a great many things it is. Buchwesen is a comprehensive word for 
which we have no equivalent in English unless we give to “Bibliography” what 
Pollard calls an “umbrella-type” of definition. That the book does these many 
things well will be advisedly taken for granted by the probable readers in this 
country who will know what to expect from Dr. Wroth on all that concerns 
books in the earlier periods of American history, from Dr. Lehmann-Haupt 
on printing and its auxiliaries in the period since 1860 (as in any other period), 
and from Miss Granniss on book-collecting and book collectors. 

Among the most interesting and valuable features of the book, for both 
American and German readers, is Dr. Lehmann-Haupt’s description of the 
fundamental differences between American and European Kulturleben and 
(pp. 204 ff.) of the present state of our book-trade organization and selling 
methods. In discussing international copyright, he fails to mention the not 
entirely unreasonable fear (in a protectionist country) of foreign competi- 
tion in the manufacture of books by American authors. The reviewer person- 
ally feels that less than justice has been given to the home library in the omis- 
sion of the old farmhouse, its parlor, and the books on the parlor table. Other- 
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wise we have no need of the assurance in the Preface, “‘dass mir nichts ferner 
lag als die Absicht, tiber die Leistungen des einen oder anderen Volkes ab- 
schliessend zu urteilen.” 

An English translation of the book is desirable, but the German version, 
whether written by Lehmann-Haupt or translated by Carl Spaeth, Jr., reads 
easily, clearly, and interestingly. 

The selected, classified Bibliography (pp. 347-62, double column) is an 
indispensable indication of sources used (there are a few unfortunate omis- 
sions of books cited or described in the text). It is a valuable supplement 
for further detail, occasionally for people (e.g., William Williams, printer), 
and for topics (history of bookplates) not dealt with in the text. Composite 
works, like the United States Bureau of Education report of 1876, and a few 
other titles, would have gained by contents notes, but one cannot have every- 
thing. 

The Index is well printed in clear roman type like the rest of the book. In 
case of less familiar names and of entries with many references, one wishes it 
were detailed instead of skeleton; but more serious lacks are the omissions of 
book titles and, still more serious, of many names and a few topics mentioned 
in the text (e.g., Walt Disney rates an index entry, but Charles C. Jewett 
does not, nor do five out of seven of the first owners of circulating libraries 
mentioned on p. 318; Leihbibliothek is indexed for p. 318, but not for p. 100). 

Henry Bartietr Van Hoesen 
Brown University 


Providence, Rhode Island 


A manual of archive administration. New and revised edition. By Hitary 

Jenkinson. London: Percy Lund, Humphries, 1937. Pp. xvi + 256. 

An archive, a place where records and documents are kept, has been main- 
tained in most of the modern nations for many years. About these various 
institutions there is a great mass of literature which consists of inventories, 
indexes, calendars, lists, guides, and collections of documents selected from 
them. Although much can be gleaned from these volumes regarding archival 
practice, it is noteworthy that so few works have been devoted to “‘archiv- 
ology” (archival science). Thus a new edition of the pioneer work in English 
of Hilary Jenkinson, 4 manual of archive administration, is a welcome addition 
to archival literature. 

It is not a complete general text on the subject but rather sets forth the 
methods as developed in the British Public Record Office, where the author 
has long been a member of the staff. All examples are taken from that institu- 
tion, and the volume reflects almost exclusively English practice, although 
frequent allusions are made to practices of the Continent. 

In Part I, “Introductory,” the author gives the dictionary definitions for 
“archives.” He promptly dismisses the primary etymological definition—a 
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place where records and documents are kept—although on one or two occa- 
sions he employs the word in this sense. He thereafter confines himself to 
using the word “archives” in the plural in the secondary derived sense— 
records or documents. This definition he proceeds to delimit, and he reaches 
the conclusion, in brief, that “archives” are records and documents which 
have been produced in the ordinary course of business and always conserved 
in responsible “‘custody.”” He does not use the adjective “archival” but in- 
stead employs the singular form of the noun “archive.” As a result, he has 
such terms as “archive quality,” “archive sources,” ‘“‘archive science,” “‘ar- 
chive series,” “‘archive policy,” “archive group,” “archive theory,” etc. Thus 
he is left without a generic term for the place where the records and documents 
are kept, and he uses in place of the simple term “archive” (either singular 
or plural) the following expressions: “archive centres,” “archive establish- 
ments,” “archive department,” “‘archive-owning office,” “archive-making 
office,” “archive dep6ts,” and “depéts of archives.” Certainly this indicates 
the need for the usage long followed by American writers on “‘archivology” 
whereby the generic term, “archive,” either in singular or plural, is applied 
to the place or places where records or documents are kept. 

Following the introductory section there are the following: Part II, “Origin 
and development of archives and rules for archive-making,” Part III, “Mod- 
ern archives,” and Part IV, “Archive making.” The first of these parts com- 
prises nearly one-half the text of the volume, in which the various phases of 
archival practice, as exemplified in the Public Record Office, are discussed at 
length. First the history of conservation of government records and docu- 
ments in archives is traced. Next the question of custody, which is most im- 
portant to the author, is treated. Upon this point he differs essentially from 
the practice of Continental and Latin American national archives, which ad- 
mit to their collections papers that have been out of custody or that are of 
private character. Then follows a detailed statement of the primary duties 
of an archivist, consisting of the “‘physical and moral defense” of the records 
in his care. Under the first heading are considered the building, facilities for 
students, types of documents, handling and damage of the documents, pre- 
cautions against theft and misplacing, labeling, repair and binding, artificial 
aids to reading, and dangers arising from materials used in the documents 
Many examples are given, and extended explanations, especially regarding 
repairs, are set forth. Moral defense first deals with receiving, accessioning, 
stamping and numbering, listing, and the preliminary storing of the records. 
Then follows a discussion of arrangement (classification) in its various phases, 
including general principles, slip-making (card inventories of individual docu- 
ments), respect des fonds (respect for the archive group), formation of class 
headings and series, making of inventories, and final storage and numbering. 
It is to be noted that there is no discussion of cataloging as applied to records 
deposited in an archive. The secondary duties of an archivist pertain to the 
making of guides, descriptive lists, calendars, and transcripts which serve to 
make the materials more available. 
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Part III, on modern archives, seeks to apply in a general way the principles 
evolved in connection with earlier records to the great mass of documents 
now being produced in governmental agencies. “Making of the archives of 
the future” is the theme of this part. It discusses the questions involved in 
determining what documents of any agency should be retained for deposit 
in an archive. Elimination of useless papers is considered a most serious 
matter owing to the complexity of governmental organization and the facility 
with which documents are produced. Modern filing systems, based on ease 
of duplicating documents, often contain many copies of the same document 
filed in as many different places and ways. Happy is the office which evelves 
a scheme by which it has unique copies of the documents worthy of preserva- 
tion. The problem of weeding is too often cumbersome and costly and, there- 
fore, is neglected with the consequent accumulation of unwieldly masses of 
papers. These, passed on to the archivist, present an almost insuperable task. 

Part IV, on archive-making, treats the physical elements in producing 
documents and the new methods of business which result in such vast over- 
production of records. It suggests a remedy in the form of the reintroduction 
of control by means of detailed and adequate registry of documents so as 
to make possible destruction of the major bulk of them, thus materially re- 
ducing the number that will have to be retained in the archives. 

Five appendixes deal with (1) a general outline of classification for all 
archival materials of England, (2) suggestions for the organization of a bibli- 
ography and reference library in an archive, (3) equipment for storing docu- 
ments, (4) enemies of manuscripts, and (¢) a historical sketch of a long series 
of records, viz., those of the Exchequer of Receipt. The volume is essential 
to understanding archival methods and ideas in England, and Mr. Jenkinson 
is to be congratulated on bringing out this new edition. 

Roscoe R. Hit 
National Archives 
Washington, D.C. 


The library trustee. Prepared for the Trustee’s Section of the American Li- 
brary Association by Anna Gertrupe Hatt. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1937. Pp. xiv + 180. $2.35. 

What the well-informed trustee should know about his library is revealed 
in this useful addition to our rapidly growing bibliothecal bibliography. 
A decade ago a 22-page pamphlet, The trustee and his library, was considered 
sufficient orientation for the most library-minded laymen. Today, 152 pages 
plus ten appendixes comprise what appears to be the trustee’s required read- 
ing. 

This vade mecum, as John Finley describes it in the Foreword, misses little 
that a trustee would need or care to know about a public library and his rela- 
tion to it, particulariy with regard to his prerogatives and his responsibilities 
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as a board member. “The library board,” “Powers of the board,” “Opera 
tion of the library,” “The library’s money,” “The library staff,” ““The trustee 
in his community,” and “The trustee outside his community” are the chapter 
titles, supplemented by a varied assortment of appendixes ranging from “The 
trustee’s bookshelf” to the ““Bylaws of the A.L.A. Trustees Section.” 

In form, it is almost a casebook with a catechistic question-and-answer 
manner of presentation. Although dreary consecutive reading, this method 
has merit when it clearly explains concrete problems and incidents. Moreover, 
a dependable Index unlocks with dispatch any particular bit of information 
desired. 

Miss Hall carefully footnotes her sources. At times her pages carry too 
much ballast, for she acknowledges statements obtained via conversation or 
correspondence, some of which are so commonplace as to be matters of general 
knowledge among librarians competent to prepare such a book as this. Miss 
Hall is overmodest. 

There are many excellent sections, well planned and cogently expressed. 
The method of selecting board members and its effect on the quality of the 
board selected, and an exposition of the perennial question of sex relations in 
books and the library’s position in the matter are especially successful. Per- 
haps the vertebra of the entire book is the superb explanation of the powers 
of the board, quoted largely from the “New Testament” of public library 
literature, The government of the American public library, by C. B. Joeckel. The 
discussion of the operation of the library also is worthy of special note. 

However, the introduction of such a sentence as “censorship of public 
library collections is usually exercised in two directions” is dangerous and 
unforgivable in a librarian, since the book selection policy of a normal public 
library is motivated by neither the spirit nor the mechanics of censorship. 
But Miss Hall may come home, all is forgiven, because of her first-class ex 
planation that follows. 

What the trustee needs to know about library architecture and affiliated 
building matters is competently discussed. There are some other dicta that 
are questionable. “Individual trustees should never confer with staff mem 
bers about matters of internal library management without the knowledg: 
and consent of the librarian.” If the librarian should withhold his consent, 
should the trustee be charged with lacking confidence in the executive libra- 
rian because he (the trustee) discussed with a branch librarian the need of a 
larger book appropriation, or some other matter of importance? Or would 
a trustee who listened to the complaint of an employee be guilty of conduct 
unbecoming a trustee, provided he is fair enough to leave the decision-making 
to the chief librarian? After all, a librarian is only human; there is no divine 
right of kingship hovering about his desk. 

Then, too, the trustee is given the impression that a public library, in order 
to be protected, should have an abundance of all forms and kinds of insurance 
—not only fire but rental value, tornado, flood, smudge, liability insurance 
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in its many varieties, and any others that the insurance man who wrote the 
article quoted by Miss Hall apparently could think of. The protection af- 
forded would be very comforting if there remained sufficient funds after pay- 
ing premiums to operate the library for library purposes. 

The sections entitled “Ethical relations of the board of library trustees” 
and “The trustee looks at himself” are a bit too uplifting and moralizing in 
their implications. For example, if a merchant or a lawyer who had just been 
appointed to the board of trustees met this guide to good conduct head on, 
he might wonder if he had strayed into the degree chamber of a fraternal 
organization rather than the trustees’ room of a public-serving institution. 

A repeated reading of The library trustee leaves with this reviewer one 
dominating overtone: Is it wise to attempt to train library trustees for their 
jobs with such concern for efficiency? In the first place, who can be sure that 
a busybody trustee, drilled in the arts and crafts of public library manage- 
ment, will be satisfied to sit on the sidelines? The book, in more than one 
place, reminds the trustee of the territorial boundaries which he is expected 
to observe; but will he? 

Moreover, may we not discourage the presence on the board of the really 
capable men and women of the community, especially the busy people, by 
thrusting before them so much “ritual”? It is debatable whether it is desir- 
able in public library administration to make a profession of trusteeship. 

One of the most capable, understanding library trustees in this reviewer's 
acquaintance, a man who has served on the boards of three libraries in his 
time, once remarked that trustees expected librarians to keep in touch with 
the profession and its development by reading, by comparative study of li- 
braries, and by attendance at meetings of librarians, but that librarians must 
not expect the average business or professional man to make of trusteeship 
anything more than a very minor avocation. Any librarian who believes he 
knows best what his trustees should do with their time should read Louis F. 
Kirstein’s article in the Atlantic monthly for October, 1932, entitled “Mind 
your own business.”” Mr. Kirstein is a library trustee of more than ordinary 
understanding and sympathy. 

In a word, it is fallacious for librarians to promote the establishment of 
trusteeship as a “career.” Too much training of trustees may rob libraries 
of the freshening influence that a group of fellow-citizens may have upon the 
management of their public library. The librarian is often in danger of hold- 
ing his head so low among the daily problems that he misses the range-finding 
so necessary for successful administration. Let us make sure the trustee does 
not acquire that same myopic impediment. 

After all, the real measurement of value in a library trustee is his ability 
to review and test proposed policies and plans prepared by a full-time pro- 
fessional librarian, not as a half-breed librarian but as a thoroughbred layman. 

However, this criticism should not be aimed at Miss Hall. Stable-grooming 
of trustees happens to be included among the present aims and objects of the 
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American Library Association, under whose auspices this book has been pub- 
lished. 

Miss Hall had a mark to shoot at, and she did not miss it. For one thing, 
she has destroyed completely that ancient facetious definition of boards of 
directors and trustees: “They are usually long and wooden.” Public library 
boards may be long, but they no longer need to be wooden, for, should any 
show symptoms of that affliction, a careful, reflective reading of this book by 
said trustees would remove all danger of termite invasion. 

Crarence E, SHERMAN 
Providence Public Library 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Libraries and the public. By Lionet R. McCotvin. (‘Practical library hand- 
books,” No. 3.) London: George Allen & Unwin, 1937. Pp. 126. ss. 

The object of the present volume is to convey briefly and succinctly an 
idea of the aims, problems, and achievements of public libraries in England. 
It is addressed not to the library assistant but to those of the general public 

¢who wish to know more exactly the extent and nature of library service. 
‘Knowing better the values of what the library can offer will bring about better 
provision from those who would clearly be the gainers through the strengthen- 
ing of this public service. 

In defining the functions of a library, a first step is to suggest standards 
against which outcomes can be judged. This, indeed, is a modern and scientific 
principle. Too many libraries have just grown along lines of the easiest 
and showiest accomplishment, many of them participating in various extra- 
library activities which have but the remotest connection with the service of 
books. This is bound to lessen the fulness of the achievement of the true ob- 
jective of the public library. This object, the author states, is to assemble and 
make available all books and information that will be of value, in one way 
or another, to the public served, and which that same public cannot better 
procure elsewhere. In every case, this service is to be conditioned by local 
circumstances and by the unique interests of individuals and groups. Thus 
principles for selection of books are shifted from a choice based upon giving 
only the “best” books to the few readers or providing just anything that may 
by chance be asked for, to the sound bases of providing the best and most 
useful material that will meet the purposive needs and interests of all potential 
readers. In other words, attend to and find out what people can and will read 
and be guided by this. 

Types of demand are enumerated from children’s needs, through those of 
students and scholars, those of vocational and occupational interests, readers 
with hobbies or citizenship interests to those of the general reader, and many 
others. Volume of demand, need for duplication of titles, and urgency of re- 
quest are all to be considered in the purchase of titles. 
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The library should be organized to deal with the individual, first, as to 
book stock and, then, as to qualified staff. The author states that no library 
in England is sufficiently staffed either as regards quantity or quality and 
summarizes in these words: 

If readers are to obtain the best from their libraries there must be people on the staff 
who can understand their needs, who have a wide knowledge of material and who have 
developed the right technique for using it—who can find their way about books better 
perhaps than the subject-specialist himself. 


The relationship between the Library Association and libraries in England 
is touched upon, whereby, by means of a system of registration and through 
examinations, professional qualifications, and practical experience, much has 
been done to raise the status of librarianship. 

In the brevity of the present volume lies its safety. The author has done 
no more than to enumerate many aspects of library activity which suggest a 
field of service as all-embracing as the horizon itself. A more cogent and 
definite statement of objectives is called for in which specific as well as general 
purposes are clarified and their realization shown to be possible through results 
actually achieved. Without this, libraries in England as well as in America 
will continue to exist in the minds of the community simply as of cultural 
value, as one noted sociologist has pointed out, fying high when times are 
good but hampered and ignored in times of adversity. 

Grace O. KELLEY 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 


Libraries and lyceums. By Frank L. Toiman. (Reprinted for the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, from the History of the state of 
New York, Vol. 1X.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 
47-91. $0.50 a copy; three copies, $1.00; ten copies, $2.50. 

During the last few years the Columbia University Press has issued nine 
volumes of the splendid History of the state of New York, edited by the state 
historian, Alexander C. Flick. As this work is to be completed in ten volumes, 
and as the first eight volumes contain only some half-dozen scattered refer- 
ences to libraries, it is good to find in the ninth volume a section devoted 
wholly to libraries and lyceums—mainly to libraries. 

In this section, Mr. Tolman, who is the director of the library extension 
division in the New York State Education Department, has written the best 
comprehensive history of libraries in the state. It is accurate in its facts, 
admirable in its selection of them, and clear in style. Beginning with the 
scattered small collections of seventeenth-century New Netherlands, the story 
is carried through almost to the present day. To tell such a story in less than 
fifty pages is not an easy task, and the task is well done. The inconvenience 
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of such space limitation is great. It is illustrated by the treatment of the 
period of Dutch domination, to which less than one page is allowed. It is 
possible, then, to thank Mr. Tolman for the present work and at the same time 
express the hope that he, or another, will soon write a more detailed study. 

The opening paragraph gives a summary of the state’s library history 
through nearly three centuries: 

The history of library development in New York falls into several distinct epochs. 
In the early colonial period the impulse to found libraries came mainly from the church. 
Next followed the first indigenous attempt to form library societies after the model 
devised by Benjamin Franklin. The third phase shows a great revival and extension of 
libraries for working men, apprentices, mechanics and clerks as part of the adult edu 
cation movement. The decade of the 1830’s brought the notable attempt to establish 
a state-wide system of public libraries in connection with school districts. Then fol- 
lowed the endowed library. The last and greatest period of library growth is that of 
the public library as a part of the educational system of the state. 


Each of these periods is then treated separately and interrelated. 

It is to the last period, as is to be expected, that the most space is given. 
Even here only the high spots are touched, but the spirit of it seems to be 
expressed in the one sentence: 

Important extensions of service were created by public libraries such as children’s 
rooms, periodical and newspaper rooms, branch libraries and book stations, open 
shelves, collections devoted to special subjects, source materials for local history, music 
and phonograph records, art libraries, service to municipal officers, hospital service, 
service to parents and the pre-school child, study clubs and women’s organizations, lec- 
ture courses, adult education work, preparation of study aids, and advice on courses of 
study for groups and individuals. 

There is nothing peculiar to New York in this matter-of-fact sentence, but 
it is worth the quoting. 

A “Select bibliography” follows the article. In the text, sources and cita- 
tions are not referred to exactly, but this policy is in keeping with the biblio- 


graphical plan of the History as a whole. 
RicHarD S, CurriER 


Harvard Club of New York City 


Education for library service. By P. C. Coetzee. (“Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Pretoria,” Ser. No. 3. Reprinted from South African libraries, 
Vol. IV, No. 4 [1937].) Pretoria: University of Pretoria, 1937. Pp. 16. 
Following the British tradition, South Africans usually enter library serv- 

ice as apprentices or junior assistants upon matriculation, which corresponds 

roughly with the passing of our college entrance board examinations. The 


junior assistant is then encouraged to follow the courses of study and examina- 
tions which are administered by the South African Library Association. Mr. 
Coetzee’s plan refers to these courses for employed juniors, not to a library 


school curriculum. 
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The basic section of his course, requiring three years of part-time study, 
aims chiefly at improving the student’s general knowledge and includes only 
the most essential library practices. The entire field of knowledge is divided 
into twenty-two parts. In each part the student must read many prescribed 
books covering the subject matter, become familiar with the appropriate 
reference books and bibliographies, and master the classification schedules. 
The assignment of work emphasizes subject information, with lesser attention 
to reference, bibliography, and classification. Elementary cataloging, essential 
administrative practices, and the history of books and libraries are suggested 
as short separate courses. 

Advanced study in some professional subject is suggested for a few of the 
most promising students who complete the basic course. An academic degree 
should also be required, the author thinks, before the student is permitted 
to complete this advanced course. 

Mr. Coetzee’s plan differs from existing British and South African systems 
not only in assigning a major position to subject knowledge but also in mini- 
mizing the importance of a long and formal written examination. Essays, 
reports of the work done, oral quizzes, and estimates of progress by the em- 


ploying librarian would displace examinations in so far as possible. 


Librarians of the United States will be interested in Mr. Coetzee’s distinc- 
tion between two concepts of library service. Under the Anglo-American the- 
ory, he says, the library provides recreation, study opportunities through 
which the worker can increase his earning capacity and general information; 
the library becomes utilitarian, and the librarian is an administrator of a 
public utility. Opposed to this is the Continental theory which places the 
emphasis upon scholarship and the inspirational value of books; the librarian 
becomes an educator. It is to this latter view that Mr. Coetzee subscribes, 
although his plan for training goes no further than is required to produce 
ordinary competence, as we understand the term. The educational leadership 
which he demands must result from natural aptitudes, extended study, and 
experience. 

Ratpx Munn 
Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh, Pennyslvania 


An estimate of standards for a college library. Planned for the use of librarians 
when presenting budgets to administrative boards. By BLancHE PRicHARD 
McCrum. 2d ed. rev. Lexington, Va.: Journalism Laboratory Press, 
Washington and Lee University, 1937. Pp. xvi + 166. $1.50. 

In 1933 there appeared a pamphlet of seventy-eight pages which, if it was 
used by librarians as it should have been, ought to have had a beneficial 
effect upon the support of college libraries. The college president who could 
be persuaded to read that document should have had, when he had finished 
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it, a clearer understanding of the aims, functions, obligations, and needs of 
his library than he had had before. 

The revised edition, done under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, has been largely re-written after a study of source material 
on college libraries in the Columbia University Library. 

It may be recalled that the 1933 work contained chapters on “Changing 
opportunities and responsibilities of a college library,” “Book collection,” 
“The staff,” “The budget,” “The catalog,” “Faculty relations,” and “Build- 
ing.”” The present publication, more than twice the size of the first edition, 
adds two entirely new chapters: “Student relations” and ‘““The whole library 
program.” There are two chapters now on “The book collection,” one on 
; “Staff” has two chapters: 


” 


“Size” and one on “Location and administration 
“Qualifications, education, status,” and “Duties, hours, vacations, numbers.” 
The original chapter on the budget has been broken down into two chapters: 
“‘A composite picture” and “Relations and percentages.”” Additions have been 
made to every chapter, and an index, badly missed from the first edition, is 
now included. It is interesting to note that the bibliographical references, 
which formerly numbered 94 and occupied four pages, now total 312, and 
cover more than fourteen pages. More than 150 of these references are to 
material published in 1933 or later, a fact which testifies, incidentally, to the 
large amount of recent literature bearing upon the college library. 

Although the present edition can hardly be twice as useful as was the first, 
the more amplified statements and additional detail serve to fortify and clarify 
the points the author makes in a way which should be valuable to the college 
librarian faced with the problem of convincing a skeptical president. There 
are numerous and highly pertinent quotations from presidents and educators 
concerning the place and function of the library in the educational program, 
the much fuller treatment of the sections on book collection, the staff, and the 
budget, and the detailed eight-page alphabetical check list of building require- 
ments, which covers subjects running from acoustics and buzzers to Venetian 
blinds and woodwork finish. 

The reviewer would be inclined to question a statement made (p. 105) in 
connection with a plan for the apportionment of book funds: “At the invita- 
tion of the librarian, the head of each department collects recommendations 
from members of his department, and submits them at some specified time in 
the year, usually about two months before school closes.” It is difficult to 
see why faculty members—and students—should have to wait until April or 
May for a book which is published in September or October and which the 
department concerned is certain it wants. This plan also unnecessarily con- 
centrates, in the order and catalog departments, within the space of two or 
three months, work which could more efficiently and satisfactorily be spread 
throughout the whole year. There is likewise some danger that good titles 
which appear during the earlier parts of the academic year may be forgotten 
or references to them lost if they are not ordered promptly. This danger is 
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not wholly eliminated by the proposal that 25 per cent of the book budget be 
set aside “for incidentals, duplicates, replacements and the current needs of 
departments throughout the year,” since 25 per cent is too small an amount 
to take care of all these needs. There are, so far as the writer is aware, no 
advantages to offset the very real disadvantages in the plan suggested. 

The writer would not for a moment claim that a hard and fast division of 
the book fund among the various departments of the college is desirable (pp. 
105 and 109), but it seems only fair that each department should be given an 
approximate and somewhat flexible figure upon which to work. A department 
will of necessity order books very differently with $200 to spend than it will 
with $1,000 to spend, even though neither figure is “fixed,” “hard and fast,” 
or “inflexible.” The vexing and fundamental problem of the apportionment of 
funds deserved fuller treatment. Only two plans are given, though a number 
of others could profitably have been discussed. Professor Hekhuis’ formula 
and Randall’s The college library book budget received footnote references only, 
although Randall’s table of average costs per title is quoted in another con- 
nection (p. 82). 

Another problem which troubles many smaller institutions, particularly 
those susceptible to pressure of one sort or another or tempted to increase 
their collections by all possible means, is that of gifts. Some discussion of 
this problem and the oft-repeated warnings concerning gifts with strings, 
gifts which must be accepted in toto, and the waste which derives from catalog- 
ing everything simply because it represented no original cost to the library, 
would be helpfui. 

Even if the foregoing comments are not unimportant, it may be said with 
emphasis that 4n estimate of standards is a thoroughly useful, well-constructed 
work. Miss McCrum is to be congratulated on the sensible, tolerant, and 
reasoned fashion in which she deals with many difficult and complex problems. 

The revised edition, bound in boards instead of the paper covers of its 
predecessor, presents a very attractive format—but why do publishers insist 
upon carrying the book title across both pages when it would be so much 
more helpful if the chapter title were on the odd pages? 


. Pertam Danton 
Sullivan Memorial Library SPS nee 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsyloania 


A list of books for junior college libraries. Compiled by Foster E. Monruarpt 
for the Carnegie Corporation of New York Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries, Wittram Warner Bisuop, chairman. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1937. Pp. xiv + 378. $3.00 
This new bibliography, which instantly makes a most pleasing impression 

with its gay cover, substantial binding, fine paper, and excellent type, was 
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compiled to serve a double purpose. It was to be a checking list which would 
enable the Advisory Group to evaluate and compare the book holdings of 
different schools, and for that purpose it was sent to 327 junior colleges last 
year. Primarily, however, the work was planned as a buying list to help 
junior college libraries discover their own weak spots and learn what of that 
available in different fields is especially suited to junior college needs. 

The bibliography served its first purpose in a few months. Now the longer 
use begins, and it is this with which we are concerned, because the list is 
beyond question one which deserves serious consideration from all junior 
college libraries. It is not a hastily compiled work but was preceded by an 
exceptionally complete survey of junior colleges. Not only were the general 
subjects to be covered in the list determined then but also, unlike previous 
efforts, the relative number of entries allotted to each section was determined 
in advance as a result of that study. This is certainly a more systematic 
procedure than has been used in compiling any previous junior college bibliog- 
raphy. It seems possible, however, that the evolving lists might have sug- 
gested different allocations of material and that a percentage altered after 
the work was well advanced might have had more value. This idea is thrown 
out more as a comment and a question than as a criticism. 

The list is limited to $,300 carefully chosen books in print, and 125 periodi- 
cals (approximate numbers). These entries, which are complete with all nec- 
essary bibliographical data, including L.C. numbers, are grouped under 
twenty-four headings as follows: botany, chemistry, classics, economics, edu- 
cation, English and American literature, fine arts, French, general (including 
reference, miscellaneous, translations, and travel), geography, German, health 
and physical education, history, home economics, mathematics, music, phi- 
losophy, physics, political science, psychology, religion, sociology, Spanish, 
and zoédlogy. Under these the material is subdivided according to the scheme 
worked out earlier by Mr. Shaw for his List of books for college libraries. An 
excellent 64-page Author and Subject Index, followed by a publishers’ direc- 
tory, completes the work. 

Junior college librarians and instructors will be glad that on a list of this 
length many of the older books long rated as indispensables have not been 
included. Many of the larger institutions will wish that the list could have 
been more comprehensive, so that it would have greater value for them as a 
buying list. On the other hand, the small, struggling schools which can make 
but few purchases will regret that no attempt was made to indicate the rela- 
tive importance and difficulty of the various entries. 

Any serious criticism, however, will come not because of size but because 
of type of material included. According to the American Association of Junior 
College statistics for 1936, the students in the public junior colleges outnumber 
those in the private schools in the ratio of 100 to 43, or by considerably more 
than 2 to 1. It would thus seem that the needs of the public junior college 
should have had the greater consideration. A survey, however, of the twenty- 
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four general subjects and of the material listed under these indicates that, 
though the books have been carefully selected, there is a definite tendency 
throughout toward thinking in terms of the more academic junior college, 
which has largely come to mean the private eastern school. 

If one grants that the standards of all schools should be similar, and that 
the more or less traditionally academic library is the desirable library for all 
types, then this bibliography is excellent for all. But to grant this is to ignore 
the fact that, while there is always a percentage of students of high scholastic 
ability in the average public junior college, the majority are not academically 
minded. Yet they have other abilities and aptitudes and have been led rightly 
to think that the public junior college is for them—that it will help them to 
bridge with profit the years between high school graduation and the rising 
job-age. 

As a rule such students secure much more which they can make their own 
and apply directly to their later problems in life from simpler material which 
is more closely related to their habits of thought, their personal interests, 
and their ways of living; so it is very doubtful if this list will meet equally the 
needs of both types of schools. 

The following are some of the points in which the bibliography seems less 
suited to the free public institutions than to the private junior colleges. 


1. Religion as a subject or as a large class can have no place in most public junior col- 
leges 
. The classics have a limited place; Greek as a language has none 
. The modern languages, French, German, and Spanish, have been allotted much 
larger collections of advanced material than can be used. Incidentally, the Spanish 
list is Spanish Spanish, whereas interest in this country is chiefly and increasingly in 
Latin America 
4. Science receives more emphasis probably in the public junior college, and the lists 
given here, though good, seem somewhat inadequate in comparison with other sec- 
tions 
s. Under English and American literature one notes (a) a rather high proportion of 
books of criticism, (4) complete works of such writers as Defoe, Hardy, Stevenson, 
and Scott, and (c) a considerable number of titles in the uninviting ““Everyman’s” 
edition. (Undoubtedly some of these were listed because no other edition was avail- 
able.) 
. Under the heading “General” many translations are found that public junior college 
students will probably not use until they know more of the countries 
7. General reading of the browsing collection, or leisure reading type, which is so im- 
portant for students who do not continue their formal education and are not natu- 
rally book-minded, seems remarkable for its paucity. What material there is has 
been scattered throughout the Bibliography, purposely of course. Much excellent 
biography has been thus included, especially under the general-history list, which is 
very fine (only where is Shepherd’s historical atlas?) ; but the fascinating, highly read- 
able, current biography is largely missing. The same is true to a lesser degree of the 
enticing travel and adventure books. 


wn 


on 


Many titles here come trooping into mind as important in these days 
when it is becoming imperative for everyone to know something of the entire 
world. One should like to see such books as Alice Tisdale Hobart’s Oi/ for the 
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lamps of China and her other books of fiction; Princess Der Ling’s Old Buddha; 
Grand Duchess Marie’s Education of a princess; Rosa King’s Tempest over 
Mexico; Carlton Beal’s Porfirio Diaz; Sir Philip Gibbs’s England speaks; Mary 
Ellen Chase’s This England—both the Gibbs and the Chase so much more 
meaningful to students than Bone’s London perambulator—and hosts of others 
even much more exciting which combine biography or autobiography, travel, 
and high adventure. The omission of such books, which fill a peculiar place 
in these days when desirable current fiction is so difficult to secure, seems a 
mistake. 

One wonders if the money allowed for the Dictionary of national biography 
(#154) and some of that spent on such encyclopedias as Hastings ($96), the 
Catholic encyclopedia ($90), the Jewish enclycopedia, and the Mythology of ail 
races ($104), might not be better spent on books of this more stimulating type. 

In connection with this, one regrets that the Reader’s digest was not in- 
cluded among the more than $600 worth of periodicals, since it is the one 
magazine of some worth which many students will read voluntarily. 

The reviewer realizes that a compiler who attempts to meet the needs of 
all types of junior colleges with a single list is facing a most difficult problem, 
probably an impossible one, and he would like to express appreciation of the 
splendid work accomplished in this effort. This latest and fullest list of books 
for junior college libraries, notwithstanding its limitations, cannot fail to be 
of value to all schools regardless of type. Even four-year colleges and senior 
high schools might well have copies. It will not, of course, be of equal value 
to all but should be used just to the extent that the titles listed will serve 
students and faculty to advantage in any given institution. 

Epona A. Hester 
Pomona Funior College 
Pomona, California 


Union catalogue of the periodical publications in the university libraries of the 
British Isles. Compiled on behalf of the Joint Stanpinc ComMITTEE ON 
Lisrary Co-operation by Marion G. Roupett London: Joint Standing 
Committee on Library Co-operation, 1937. Pp. xii+712. 

This well-printed volume, showing prodigious labor and skill in compila- 
tion, is another evidence of the wise co-operative leadership emanating from 
the National Central Library at London. It indicates the holdings by the 
113 university and university-institution libraries in the British Isles at the 
end of 1935, of some 23,115 different titles, “humanistic and scientific, English 
and foreign, whether still appearing or not, other than those given in the 
W orld list of scientific periodicals published in the years 1900-1933.” The cross- 
references “from all changes of title, and from names of societies, government 
departments and other bodies responsible for publication” bring the total 
number of entries to 55,000. 
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The term “periodical” probably could not be defined too closely by the 
compilers. The Preface remarks that “certain publications of doubtful value 
and others which may be considered outside the scope of a catalogue of ‘period- 
icals’ have been included because the libraries possessing them have entered 
them as ‘periodicals’ in their own catalogues. Many such entries have, how- 
ever, been excluded.” Proceedings, transactions, reports, yearbooks, mono- 
graphs, studies—as well as “periodicals” in the narrower (American) sense— 
are all included together. It makes a tremendously useful reference work. 

The list of “Library symbols” occupies two inside pages, immediately pre- 
ceding the main list. Possibly the printing of this on the inside front cover 
or flyleaf would make it more easily accessible. 

The entries under “Bulletin” number 398, occupying ten and one-half pages 
of text; under “Journal” are 349 entries, occupying eleven pages; under 
“Transactions” are 230 entries in seven and a half pages. League of Nations 
“periodicals” are cross-referenced under the League entry to the main entries 
in various parts of the alphabet. The American user, and many an American 
cataloger, may object to this strictly alphabetic entry of title as born by the 
periodical concerned. But the user of the periodical catalog in the British 
Museum, or of this Union catalogue, soon becomes accustomed to the arrange- 
ment and remembers with thanks the careful, systematic, and resourceful 
formulation of immense stores of information and reference. 

Wiis Kerr 
Claremont Colleges Library 
Claremont, California 


Geschichte der Gittinger Universitats-Bibliothek. Herausgegeben von Karu 
Jutius Hartmann und Hans Fucuser. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1937. Pp. 331. Rm. geheft., 15; geb. in Leinen, 17; Ausland- 
spreis, Rm. 11.25; 12.75. 

The history of the library of the University of Gottingen cannot fail to 
be of general interest to librarians. For two hundred years the library itself, 
to say nothing of the university, has been first or among the foremost of Ger- 
man university libraries, and its librarians have been famous both in library 
work and in special fields of scholarship. 

The library was founded by the House of Hannover, and its first Kurator 
and illustrissimus Maecenas was the Baron Gerlach Adolf, Freiherr von 
Miinchhausen, whose interest and generosity were unstinting up to the time 
of his death in 1770. For his background, and for that of library development 
in general, the authors of this book quote two famous Hannover librarians, 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) and Johann Daniel Gruber (1686- 
1748). According to Leibniz, the objective of a library was “dass der einzelne 
Gelehrte sich bequem und leicht tiber die Summe der Forschungsergebnisse 
seiner Vorganger unterrichten kénnte . . ... Er nannte sie ein Generalinventar, 
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eine Enzyklopadie, ein Magazin aller Wissenschaften, einen zwar stummen, 
doch pansophischen Lehrer.’’ One is tempted to underscore einzelne and be- 
quem as representing fundamental principles which have been too often for- 
gotten under the stress of large numbers of users and limited means. These 
principles were so much a part of the Géttingen tradition, however, that until 
1874 the open-access (but properly policed) Biichersale held their own against 
the introduction of reading-room and closed Magazin. 

The late seventeenth and early eighteenth century was a Zeitalter des 
Curieux. The gift of the library of J. H. Freiherr von Biilow (“quidquid est 
in unoquoque genera vel magnum vel praestans vel rarum’’), together with 
some 2,100 duplicates from the library at Hannover and the absorption of 
the Gymnasium library at Gottingen, brought the library to the number of 
12,000 volumes, as early as 1735. Miinchhausen reported to London, “in 
Teutschland keine Universitat ist ... mit einer so nombreusen und selecten 
Bibliothec.” At the end of Gesner’s librarianship it numbered about 50,000; 
about the year 1800, at the height of its prestige under Heyne, over 150,000; 
fifty years later, under “Hoeck and Schweiger,” nearly 250,000; in 1883, 
under Wilmanns, 403,342, and now nearly a million. The progress was dis- 
continuous and interrupted: there was the Seven Years War, the regime of 
the Westphalian kingdom in the Napoleonic era (at this time numerous other 
libraries were united with the Gottingen, later to be separated again and 
returned to their former places), and the union of Germany under Prussia 
(which involved for a time unfavorable discrimination in the government 
support). There were variations also in the energy and success of the librar 
ian and Kommission in obtaining support for the library. 

Individual gifts, though significant, never formed so large a part of the 
acquisitions as in American universities—at any rate, the reader is spared 
the long enumerations that would be involved in doing justice to the donors 
in an American institution. Depository copies of new books and exchanges 
became more and more considerable in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, particularly under Wilmanns (1875-85). 

An account in considerable detail is given of the vicissitudes of the budget 
from year to year, of the changes in personnel with the resulting harmonies 
and conflicts of a great variety of personalities, of the varying composition and 
functions of the library Kommission (1814——.), of the different procedures in 
book purchases at home and abroad, of the making of a new Rea/katalog (in 
the course of seventy years!), and of other matters of innere Ordnung. One 
may be surprised at the tardiness with which the Leipzig bookfairs entered 
into the scheme of things at Gottingen, but the experiences with booksellers 
will not be all unfamiliar, even to the present generation. Particularly familiar 
is the growing burden on the budget of periodicals and continuations and the 
struggle to fill in broken files of canceled subscriptions. One would like to 
know more of the practicability or impracticability of the scheme of special- 
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ization urged by the Prussian minister of education, Friedrich Althoff, and 
followed during Pietschmann’s regime (1903-21). This scheme is of particular 
interest as regards Gottingen’s concern with the Anglo-American field (Ameri- 
can purchases began as early as 1791), in which an endowment by J. P. 
Morgan greatly assisted. In the matter of book selection, it is interesting to 
read that the question “‘ob fiir eine grosse Bibliothek das Referatsystem eine 
unabweisbare Notwendigkeit ist, wird auch heute noch nicht allseitig bejaht,”’ 
and that Pietschmann was against it. 

Statistics on the use of books give 14,000 as the number used at home in 
1806-7 as against 25,718 used at home and 40,000 (estimated) used in Biicher- 
sile in 1875. The successful development of the interlibrary loan system in 
Germany, and Géttingen’s share in it, are indicated by the number of Gét- 
tingen’s loans (2,298) as early as 1875. Goethe supplies a good example of 
the gratitude of many famous visiting scholars—also of their troublesome- 
ness, for, apropos of him, Heyne said to Herder, “Die Herren machen es 
immer wie Pharao; man soll den Traum nicht nur auslegen, sondern auch 
errathen, was man getraumt hat.” An inventory of 1845 resulted happily in 
finding on the shelves many books reported missing in the previous inventory 
(fifty years before). 

The account of the library building with all its additions and changes needs 
to be studied on the spot to be thoroughly and easily intelligible, in spite of 
the fifteen excellent plates. American librarians crowded by their own card 
catalogs will be interested to read of the same situation arising from the addi- 
tions to the catalog in book form. Also of interest, incidentally, is the failure 
of the card catalog to gain approval at Géttingen not even the approval of 
Dziatzko, who had installed one at Breslau. 

However interesting all such details of growth and administration are in 
their unfamiliarity, or however comforting and entertaining in their famil- 
iarity, the reviewer most enjoyed the biographical element. Personalities come 
to life again in this narrative of their careers within the library and outside 
it. Their services to Géttingen are well appraised, but one would have liked 
more detail regarding their contributions to library work and to learning in 
general. Of Gesner (Professor der Eloquenz und Poesie und “‘nebenher”’ Leiter 
der Bibliothek, 1734-61) it is perhaps enough to know that he was “einer der 
Begriinder des Neuhumanismus..... Sein Thesaurus linguae et eruditionis 
Romanae gehért heute noch zu den benutzten Nachschlagewerken” (though 
the reviewer must confess he has never used it), and that his Wie ein Bibliothe- 
carius beschaffen seyn miisse (quoted on pp. 244 ff.) is still worth any librar- 
ians’ reading (see also p. 39). As for Heyne (librarian 1763-1812), one could 
hardly expect a full bibliography of his ““7—-8000 Rezensionen” of classical 
authors, but of Michaelis the biblical and oriental scholar one would like to 
hear more (even though it appears that the less said the better of his interim 
conduct of the library, 1761-63). Reuss (ranking librarian, 1812-37, but on 
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the staff from 1783) deserved a fuller list of his bibliographical works, even 
though he is now known chiefly by his Repertorium der Gesellschaftschriften. 
Benecke (1837-44) was “der letzte. ...und.... vornehmster Reprasentant 
angesehene Gottinger Bibliothekar” of the Heyne tradition, but not enough 
is told us of his editions of old German poetry (“die ersten wissenschaftlichen 
iiberhaupt”—Allegemeine deutsche Biographie). 

Gesner had protested that his idea of a professor did/iothecarius was “nicht 
aber ein Mann, der bey seiner ungemessenen Dienstfertigkeit . . . . die Biblio- 
thek viel weniger als einer seiner Collegen geniessen kénne’’; and Heyne on 
one occasion complained, “Was jetzt vom verlangt Bibliothekar wiirde, be- 
wirke, dass er aufhére, ein Gelehrter zu sein.” Hoeck, on the other hand, 
accepted the directorship (1844-77) with a specific limitation of his teaching 
“um desto mehr den Geschaften der Bibliothek sich widmen zu kénnen.” 
And yet, even though Benecke the professor dib/iothecarius has tended to be- 
come more dib/iothecarius than professor, he has continued to be a Gelehrter; 
Hoeck’s works in Greek and Roman history were highly esteemed, and Wil- 
manns (1875-85), Dziatzko (1886-1903), and Pietschmann (1903-21) lived 
recently enough so that their works are not yet superseded or forgotten. And 
not only the chief librarians but many of their subordinates throughout the 
two centuries are familiar names in the world of scholarship. As Heyne said, 
“Gelehrte dieser Art... . sind sehr selten; noch seltener diejenigen, welche 
fahig, getibt und geneigt sind, den reichen Schatz ihres Gedachtnisses zum 


.... Dienste anderer anzuwenden.” 
Henry Bartcetr Van Hoesen 


Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Sbornik vénovany oslavé L. F. Zivného. PraHwA, 1937. Pp. 240. 

_ Library progress in Czechoslovakia and the contribution made by L. J. 
Zivny consitute the theme of this recently distributed volume of essays pre- 
pared in celebration of the sixtieth birthday of Ladislav Jan Zivny, a promi- 
nent Czech librarian and bibliographer. Although the Czechoslovak Republic 
is not yet twenty years old, considerable library progress has been made. On 
study trips to England many years ago, Zivny had become acquainted with 
a new conception of the public library. In connection with the adult-educa- 
tion movement in Bohemia (Austro-Hungarian monarchy), he endeavored to 
arouse a desire for the widespread development of public libraries. Zivny was 
the founder of the Bohemian adult education periodical Ceské osvéta. 

Soon after the establishment of the Czechoslovak Republic, a compulsory 
public library law was enacted on June 22, 1919, through the interest of 
Zivny. Indeed, the part played by him was so considerable that the law might 
well be called the “Lex Zivny.” At the same time the national government 
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made provision for library training, and Zivny again contributed—this time 
as a teacher. Through Lev Bykowski of Warsaw, one of his pupils, his in- 
fluence on library progress has even been esteemed in Poland. 

In addition to being an active contributor to library and bibliographical 
literature as indicated by a ten-page bibliography, he has exerted a very con- 
siderable influence on the national bibliography of Czechoslovakia. As the 
director of the Czechoslovak bibliographical bureau, he edited the Bid/io- 
graficky katalog, the current record of books published for the years 1922-28. 
Further, he has edited, beginning with 1928, an annual bibliography of 
Czechoslovak library and bibliographical literature. 

To make the volume of essays, which is almost entirely in Czech, somewhat 
more accessible, a four-page summary in English is given at the end of the 
volume. 

James B. Cuitps 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


La Société des Nations centre d'études et source d’informations ce que contien- 
nent ses publications. By A. C. De Breycua-Vautuier. Paris: Editions 
A. Pedone, 1937. Pp. [viii]+ 108, 

This pamphlet is a sort of handbook more for the convenience and informa- 
tion of readers and users of the League Library at Geneva and League publica- 
tions elsewhere in the world than for help to librarians in organizing these 
publications. 

Seventy-seven of its ninety-five pages form a classified, topical list of the 
publications of the League, with brief descriptive notes for each of the numer- 
ous series titles. There is then a six-page chapter on the library of the League, 
most of which is devoted to a list of its publications, their range, variety and 
importance for students in many fields; this stresses and repeats somewhat 
the admirable but too brief Introduction by Director Sevensma. There follow 
a few pages on the numbering and arrangement of League publications, a 
matter that has given librarians the world over many anxious moments and 
occasioned much more work than would have been the case had the League 
paid enough attention at the beginning to an orderly, methodical, and con- 
venient plan for publishing and numbering its printed publications offered 
for sale. 

The author has been for several years chief of the information service in 
law and politics in the League of Nations Library. The Paris publisher ap- 
pears to be one of the regional depositories for the publications of the League 
and probably for their sale as well, thus comparing with the World Peace 
Foundation of Boston, which functioned in this way for several years, and 
with Columbia University, present American depository and sales agent. 
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Ever since the League, apparently to its own great surprise, discovered 
that the libraries of the world, and presumably their patrons, are interested 
in what it is doing and printing, its various publication agents throughout 
the world and all subscribing libraries have been struggling with the matter 
of organization. The World Peace Foundation issued Miss Carroll’s useful 
“Key,” with its two supplements. The library of the League has issued several 
editions of a “Guide” to its publications. The item now under review has 
appeared in earlier, briefer form, in German, Czech, and Russian, and has 
been helpful in these countries. Miss Carroll’s “Key,” designed especially for 
library organization, is still the most useful item for libraries and students in 
the United States. The present pamphlet adds little of utility and tells librar- 
ians and scholars nothing new about the League library and its publications. 

J. 1. Wyer 
New York State Library 
Albany, New York 


A bibliography of the writings and criticisms of Edwin Arlington Robinson. By 
Lituan Lippincott. (“Useful references series,” No. $9). Boston: F. W. 
Faxon, 1937. Pp. v+86. $1.50. 

In prefatory remarks some bibliographers have practiced, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, evasion or subterfuge; a few have altogether omitted prefaces. The 
compiler of this volume, however, seems unafraid to state her aims, for she 
asserts that “although designed for extensive research, this bibliography can 
be used in the preparation of club papers and talks.” Taken at face value, 
this sentence would seem to indicate that, though the volume is extremely 
comprehensive in its scope, it may yet be employed by even the beginning 
student of Robinson. 

Here and now it had best be understood that the book is neither a complete 
nor a selective compilation; that is, it can be shown to be woefully incomplete, 
and it presents no evidence that the items included have been collected on a 
selective basis. The volume is rather a haphazard bringing-together of a rela- 
tively small number of references to Robinson’s poetry, prose, photographs, 
and to criticisms of his works. Nowhere are marked out the definite limits of 
the compiler’s research; all we can tell is that some of the sources mentioned 
were consulted up to 1936. How far back, for example, the compiler went for 
reviews of Robinson’s works (if, indeed, she sought for reviews at all) is not 
indicated. Nor has the compiler always made use of the sources listed (pp. 
84-86), for items which appear in Hogan and in Riches do not appear in Miss 
Lippincott’s work. It is not clear then whether the compiler means that she 
has referred to and exhausted these sources, or whether she means that the 
advanced student of Robinson should do so. 

There are seven parts to the volume: “Significant dates in the life of Ed- 
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win Arlington Robinson”; “The writings”; “Criticisms”; “Periodical arti- 
cles”; ‘Biographical articles”; “Photographs”; and “Sources of the bibliog- 
raphy.”” By far the largest section is the second; the smallest is the last. 

Part 1, with all of its dates, lacks a most important event in Robinson’s 
life—his first appearance in print. This was the publishing of “Thalia,” a 
sonnet, in the Reporter monthly (Gardiner, Maine) of March 29, 1890. Even 
Part 2, supposedly giving “the history of his poems,” also has no mention of 
this poem. But there are more serious defects here; of the twenty-seven 
major poetic items listed in boldface, fully seventeen have analyses—lifted 
directly from the Book review digest, where the student might more profitably 
have gone himself. Some of these quotations, too, are fully two hundred words 
or more in length, resulting in what must be called wasted space, space which 
could have been better used to make the bibliography more nearly complete 
than it is. More space is wasted (pp. 11 and 17) by useless repetition of titles 
of poems which were issued in various editions with identical publishers and 
pagination. In this section, as well, the significant titles Collected poems and 
Sonnets: 1889-1927 are not listed in boldface (pp. 14, 16) though of course 
they should have been so listed, for Fortunatas, a three-page pamphlet, is 
given in heavy print. In Part 3, under “Theses about Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son,” the reader is not told whether these are B.A., M.A., or Ph.D. theses, nor 
yet, with four exceptions, how long these essays are. 

In general, then, the bibliography is by no means so complete or extensive 
as the Preface indicates it to be. There is much padding, whether intended or 
not, such as repetitions of the same articles in different sections, and long quo- 
tations. In matters of pagination throughout the compiler is indifferent; 
Mark Van Doren’s book is 93 pages, not’ go, and Mr. Hogan’s book is 
xili+221 pages, not 221. Nowhere are introductory pages listed in lower case 
Roman numerals, or indeed at all. 

A bibliography covering such a relatively short literary span—18g0-1936— 
should certainly be better than this. 

The following represents a partial list of omissions: 

Arnim, Max, [nternationale personalbibliographie, 1850-1935 ... (Leipzig: K. W. Hierse- 

mann, 1936), p. 408. 

Arns, Kart, “Amerikas grésster lebender dichter im urteil seiner zeitgenossen,” Zeit- 

schrift fiir franzésischen und englischen Unterricht, XXVII (1928), 500-513. 
Cestrre, Cuartes (Reviews of his Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson) Reviewed 

by Odell Shepard in Bookman (N.Y.), LXXII (October, 1930), 192-93; Ronald 

Watkins in London mercury, XXIV (June, 1931), 183; Harper's magazine, CLXI 

(October, 1930), “Among new books”; Vachel Lindsay in Modern language notes, 

XLVI (May, 1931), 322-25; Newman I. White in South Atlantic quarterly, XXX 

(July, 1931), 334-35. 

Futterton Braprorp M., Selective bibliography of American literature, 1775-1900 

(New York: Payson, 1932), p. 231. 

Hittyer, Rosert., “E. A. Robinson and his Tristram,” New Adelphi, New Series, II 

(September, 1928), 90-94. 

MacKaye, Percy, Poems and plays (New York: Macmillan, 1916), I, 124. 
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Morais, Luoyp (Reviews of his The poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson) Reviewed by 
Thomas Moult in Bookman (London), LXIV (May, 1923), 106; Edmund Wilson, 
Jr. in Dial, LX XIV (May, 1923), 515-17. 

Repman, Ben Ray (Review of his Edwin Arlington Robinson) Reviewed in Poetry, 
XXIX (January, 1927), 229. ; 

Rosinson, Epwin Aruincton (Reviews of eight of his works) Amaranth ... Reviewed 
by Louis Untermeyer in American mercury, XXXIV (April, 1935), 507-8; John 
Haynes Holmes in Unity, CXIV (October 29, 1934), 95-96; Robert Hillyer in 
New England quarterly, VIII (March, 1935), 113-14. 

The collected poems ... Reviewed by John McCjure in Double dealer, III (April, 
1922), 217-19; English review, XXXVI (March, 1923), 296; J. Middleton Murry 
in Nation and The athenaeum, XXXII (November 18, 1922), 286-87; Paull F. 
Baum in South Atlantic quarterly, XX1X (April, 1930), 208-10; Newman I. White 
in Sewanee review, XXX (July, 1922), 365-69; John Gould Fletcher in Spectator 
(Literary Supplement), CX XX (February 10, 1923), 664 and 666; Robert Hillyer 
in New England quarterly, I11 (January, 1930), 148-51. 

The glory of the Nightingales ... Reviewed by Odell Shepard in Bookman (N.Y.), 
LXXIV (September, 1931), 97-98; Newman I. White in South Atlantic quarterly, 
XXX (July, 1931), 334-35. 

Matthias at the door ... Reviewed by F. Cudworth Flint in Symposium, III (April, 
1932), 237-48; Howard Mumford Jones in Virginia quarterly review, VIII (January, 
1932), 147-48; George St. Clair in New Mexico quarterly, I1 (February, 1932), 
92-93. 

Nicodemus ... Reviewed by Padraic Colum in Spectator, CLI (August 25, 1933), 
256-57; George St. Clair in New Mexico quarterly, 11 (November, 1932), 346-49. 
Roman Bartholow ... Reviewed by Edmund Wilson, Jr. in Dial, LXXIV (May, 
1923), §15-17; North American review, CCXVII (June, 1923), 862-63; briefly by 
Edmund Blunden in Nation and The athenaeum, XXXIV (December 8, 1923), 406. 
Talifer ... Reviewed by F. O. Mattheissen in Yale review, New Series, XXIII 
Spring, 1934), 612; Allen Tate in New republic, LXXVI (October 25, 1933), 312-13. 
Tristram ... Reviewed by Carl Van Doren in Century magazine, CXIV (June, 1927), 
255-56; John Hyde Preston in Virginia quarterly review, 111 (July, 1927), 455-509. 

ScHONEMANN, Friepricu, “Der lyriker der amerikanischen Skepsis,” Die Literatur, 
XXXV (May, 1933), 446-48. 

ScHwarz, Jacos, 7/00 obscure points; the bibliographies of 25 English and 21 American 
authors (London: Ulysses Bookshop, 1931), p. 83. 

Stark, Haron, People you know, by young Boswell, with a Preface by Harold Stark 
(New York: Boni and Liveright, 1923-24), pp. 221-23. 
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Die Handschriften des Klosters St. Peter und Paul zu Erfurt bis zum Ende des 
13. Jahrhunderts. Von Bernnarp Wirtcen. Leipzig: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1936. Pp. 138+[28]. 

In the field of medieval paleography and manuscript illumination Dr. 
Wirtgen extends to one of the lesser monastic centers of a relatively late 
period—Erfurt in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—the kind of study that 
has been lavished on the earlier and greater cultural foci of the Carolingian 
and Ottonian epochs, such as Tours (E. K. Rand, W. Koehler, A. Wilmart), 
Cologne (L. W. Jones, H. Foerster), Beneventum (E. A. Lowe), Lorsch (W. 
M. Lindsay), Corbie (P. Liebaert, P. Lauer), etc. 

Wirtgen’s work was made possible, as he generously acknowledges, by the 
researches of Rudolf Boeckner, whose history of the Erfurt monastery (SS. 
Peter and Paul) was published in 1881, and by the labors of two paleographers, 
Joseph Theele and Paul Lehmann, who have located, largely in scattered 
fragments, the existing remains of Erfurt manuscripts of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The problem of making a chronological study of the Erfurt 
school of copying and illumination was a difficult one because of the general 
scantiness of material, the lack of dated examples, and the present widely 
scattered location of the evidence. 

No new theory is presented in this book. As for the highly specialized 
facts which are marshalled in orderly array, it is impossible for an American 
reviewer to check their accuracy: that must be left for someone who has 
ready access to some of the originals in German, Austrian, or British libraries. 
Suffice it to say that the study is thorough, well documented, and illustrated 
with forty-one excellent photographic reproductions. 

Dean P. Lockwoop 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Information concerning existing or proposed abridgments and modifica- 
tions of any part of the Library of Congress scheme of classification is desired 
by Frederick A. Blossom, Classification Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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The comparison of encyclopedias. gth ed. By Laurance H. Hart. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Laurance H. Hart, 21 Forest St., 1937. One-page chart. $0.25; additional copies, 
$0.10. 


The comparison of dictionaries. 1st. ed. By Laurance H. Hart. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Laurance H. Hart, 21 Forest St., 1937. One-page chart. $0.25; additional copies, 
$0.10. 

These are both in chart form, the one listing 20 dictionaries, and the other 27 en- 
cyclopedias. The unusual feature of the encyclopedia list is the estimate of the price per 
100 pages and the price per million words, which is of no particular value in judging an 
encyclopedia. The information in both lists is too brief to give an adequate or accurate 
description of the publications listed. No mention is made of the members of the edi- 
torial staff, upon whom so much depends. However, the encyclopedia chart is worth 
buying as it has a list of second-rate encyclopedias which have appeared under different 
titles. Louis Shores has a critical article about these charts in the Library journal, LXII 
(November 1, 1937), 830-31. 


Bibliography of Italian Baroque art. By Francis J. Gecx. (“Bibliographies of Italian 
art,” Vol. IX.) Boulder, Colo.: University of Colorado, 1937. Pp. 74. $1.25. 

This is one in a series of fifteen volumes of bibliographies of Italian art that Mr. Geck 
is planning to publish. As it is intended for American students, it includes only those 
books which are generally available in American libraries and, whenever possible, in the 
English language. The list is divided into “Major arts,” which includes architecture, 
architectural details, painting, and sculpture; “Minor arts,” which includes such sub- 
jects as book decoration, ceramics, costumes, furniture, and glass; and the “Historical 
background”’ of the period. Following the bibliography of each subject, there is a list 
of men connected with that special field, giving the name, dates, and school. A classi- 
fied list of celebrated personages follows the list of books on the history and politics 
of the century. It is a convenient handbook for anyone interested in the history of 
Italy from 1600 to 1700. 


A bibliography of dancing. A list of books and articles on the dance and related belie ts. 
Compiled by Paut Davip Macriet. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1936. Pp. 229. 
$4.75. 

This is a real bibliographical contribution for, as the Preface says, “The primary 
object of this bibliography is to include in a single volume a comprehensive list of refer 
ence works on the dance in all of its phases, and of the arts relating to dancing, as music, 
decor, costume, masques, mime and pantomime.” In the list of bibliographies in the 
book, the only recent one which is comparable is the one by C. W. Beaumont, 4 did/iog- 
raphy of dancing (1929), which is an annotated list of books in the British Museum. 
Mr. Magriel’s list contains about 4,300 entries arranged by subjects. There are some 
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annotations. It contains references to many old and rare volumes, to obscure periodicals 
and to material in several foreign languages. If a book is rare, the library in the United 
States that owns it is indicated. Mr. John Martin, dance editor of the New York times 
has written the Foreword. There are several facsimiles of the title-pages of early books 


on the dance. 


Bibliography on land drainage. Compiled by Dorotuy W. Grar. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 1936. Pp. 245 
(mimeographed). 

A useful and evidently well-done title list of something over 2,600 entries, arranged 
by subject and geographical headings. The twenty-six subject divisions range from 
“General” and “Bibliography” through “Groundwater control” to “Rainfall and 
runoff,” and end with “Wells.” The ninety-four geographical headings begin with 
“Albania” and “Argentine,” run through “Illinois,” “India,” and “Indiana,” and 
conclude with “Western States,”’ “Wisconsin,” and “Wyoming.”’ A fourteen-page 
author index is attached. The mimeographing is just fair. 
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